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ABSTRACT 

The function of the interagency Panel for Research 
and Eevelopnent on Adolescence is to address the need in the Federal 
government to share meaningful research findings, to discuss plans, 
share problems, and to coordinate activities. This is the Panel's 
Third Annual Peport and it includes the following discussions: (1) a 
summary of the year's activities of the Interagency Panel; (2) a 
summary of some of the major issues concerning youth and youth 
participation; (3) the utilization of the Panel's information system; 
(4) an analysis in some detail of the frequency and distributional 
patterns of current Federal research and dev^elopment projects 
affecting youth; and, (5) a separate discussion of each of the 23 
member agencies which participate on the Interagency Panel for 
Research and Development on Adolescence. (Author) 
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A (• know 1 e d j^me n t s 

^io report on a topic so diverse as Federal research on adoli';:rence 
could be produced over tiie span of so short a time as a few nionths witl:- 
out si.bstantivu and reliable assistance from people other than the author, 
in this effort I have been fortunate indeed to have received the full 
cooperation of individuals with time-demanding responsibilities in all 
Federal agencies, and particularly from the representatives on the Inter- 
agency Panel. So first thanks must gr^ to them. 

In addition, I have received guidance from two individuals with mure 
experience in Washington than I. Th(?se were Drs. Edith H. Grotberg, the 
Chairperson of the Panels, and Maure Hurt, Jr., the Panc^ls' Project Director 
at tne Social Research Group. Furtherncre, I would Indeed be negligent 
Were I not also to acknowledge the dedicated assistance of Adelt Harrell, 
the principal creator of the Panels' classification system, the quality 
work performed by the research assistants who brave the summer's heat 
and confusion to bring back both thorough and reliable information, the 
tireless efforts of Sharon Mangus who relayed hundreds of my computer 
requests, and the creativity and independence of thought in Pamela Cope 
Mintz, who acted as adder, editor, and in places, co-author. Lastly, 
however, it was the unwaveringly accurate weekend and evening typing of 
Linda Bley by which this report was able to meet its ultimate deadlines, 
and even a special acknowledgment would not begin to relay my gratitude 
to her. 
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Perceiving a need for coordination five years ago, tlie Secretary of 
•lu.iltli, EducaL ion, and Welfare! asked that tlu? director of the Office of 
Child Developnent ' :> Children';^ Bureau gather together representatives of 
all l\iv ai^oncief within the Department which were sponsoring r^searcli on 
i:hil.Jren. Later that Fall the first m*.^etinr. o\ the Intera>-',ency i'anel for 
Research and Development on l.-irly Childho^.Hi was conven<ni. It was soon reall 
however, that the Panel's breadth, tliough considerable, was far short oi 
being able to Ui^iversally cover the structures of government. Conse- 
(^uently, other departments also sponsoring research on children were 
invited to participate. The Ti? suiting membership was drawn virtvialiv 
from across the Federal government and ultimately included four depart- 
nenls and over two dozen a^enci?»s. However within a year of the harly 
C'.ildhood Panel's first meeting, it became evident that the Federal govern- 
ment was in need of a parallel effort in the field of adolescence research* 
and in 1972 it was dec ideu to torra a separate Interagency Panel for that 
Purpose . 

xoda; tin? function of the Interagency Panel for Research and envelop- 
ment on Vdolescenrc is to address the same issues which were recognl^^ed at 
its conception: the need in the Federal government to share meaningful 
re.'jcaich findings, to di jcuss plans, sliare problems, and to coordinate 
ac t ivi t ies . 

Given the competition inherent within organi .':at ional stractuies, 
t.h«' role of the Interagency Panel, by definition, is both :v»nsitive and 
challenging. But the AJolescence Panel Is active and successful. It is 
now three years old, and this is its Third Animal Report. 

One source of strength of the Adolescenc*^ Panel lies witli its up-to- 
date syston of inforra.?cion on youth researcl\ currently funded bv Federal 
agencies. All agencies draw on this information system to help in the 
development of their individual plans and priorities. The in f orin.'i t ion 
system is constructed in the following wa; : At th*' beginning of '\uCh 
fiscal yt-ar (July 1st), the Finels' sponsc^r tli»; Lolleftion of in f <'^rna t i «> i 
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on e.ich researcn proposal affecting chiidron and yo ith which has reconMy 
bfen approv^-d for funding. The Sociai Research Group's research assijitants 
are invitt^d into each P mel nenbor's aj^ency; they personally inspect Lho 
proposal, and cud if y all of i \w foliowir.^; i :il <:>riiuAL i or. : l\\v [>rojoct:Vs 
pu r jujsr-. , «! ) 1 1:« 's ^ 1. 1 1'.'do I o i iv>i , t.ar|>M })o;)'i 1 at i oris , I i:)cal ions , 

r i pa 1 iiivt. i>;..itor, typr of lisral ar, r^'erx-Tit r^achr^i with t.iie 
;-^pniUM» r i IV'd.-r.jl ci/.:.i*iu*y , ar:d tlie tlurati*)!! <»f fund in;.; . In 
audition, tlio research as.sistantf^ make note of every test and measure 
whirl I is niL-ntloned by narr^e in t lie proposal; this supplies the Panels 
and their Tf^Taber agoncit^s not only with a recoid of all cu r rent 1 y- fund L'd 
ri -^i/arch on children and yoath, but vitii a listing;', of each test ar.'i tr.easure pro 
pi'Stu lor use in that reSi^arch. 

Kv«.-ry Annual lU'port of both l-anols has us<'d iht' info mat ion system 
r.o (!t ;;'riho the current research activities of the hederal k!;ove rnment . 
!(»r exanpit. this year a to'al o\ 3,49?5 research projects atfectmg non- 
,ic;uits has been sponsorfd--2 , 5 {hlZ) of whicfi invoiv'c; adolescents. An^ 
It is t ; II > i n f o rn a \. \ v> c o n t .:». i .".e u within t ! i*:* s e J , 3^ 3 p r u j i.- c t pro p o s a 1 s that 
f(frr;i::, th-* basis \vr K\w i u;ares and coniinentary of this report. 

IJit tiK" Aim «.nl Ri' ports luivu* always contained niort' tli.iri simply the 
^'.Tc-Mt fi,^ures on ttie d 1st ribvit itvi ot research ^'f forts. Kach has taken 
u t fw p.i.;i's to summarize \.\\^ Panel's activities over the previous year 
it.r the benefit of new ner.hers as well as tht)Se nembers who wish to call 
th«'ir own a>;ency's attention to tlK Panel's thinking. Moreover, eacli 
aco lfsci.>ncv researcl^ report has includou a section dedicated to a brief 
siininiary critical issues. For example, the Kirst Annual Report, writt<"n 
by i.IIon Searcy an.l publisht.-d in Decemh^.-r, 1973,^ Oad a detailed section 
(jutlinin^; the po I i cy-re 1 a ti'd restsarch i ssut*s in the field of adolescence 
which were cm r rent at that tine. Continuing the discussion the next year, 
* he Second Annual Kepo! t inc ui a section which portrayed the more 
:^ I .,n i t leant r^'coujtiendat ions whicli liacl recentlv bc'cn nuade to the Federal 

^A corr.plete list of documents, pap<?rs, and reports published by the 
I rteia^^^ency Panels cjppear as APPi:NI)IX C. 
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r.ov..'rnmcut" and t\\v country pertaining; to rcstsirch and deveJopmont on 
youth . ^ 

This TUird Annua] Kufrort will include/ t lie tol lowing discussions: 
First, like its predecessors, it will sumnarize tlie activities of the 
interaj'.ency PanuJ over the year. Inr.iuded below are discussions c*' 
V.itU'l publications, prr sen tat i or:s to and by the Panel, tlie Second Conterenci- 
on Kestrareh Corrparab i 1 1 1 y and the subsequent focus on specific topics 
for rc^searcii cciriparab I ] t ty models. Secondly, it will summarise som^' ^^f 
tJie m<ijor issues concerning; youtli and youth participation winch have 
en.inated frt^m recent exchaujiU's anong ^-^uve rnmen t cornmii«sions , univer- 
sity soc ia) scientists, youtl; profes:sions and l-ederai agencies. Thirdly, 
this report will use the r.jm-l's information systen and will analy:'.t in 
son-*.' ch'tail the t requency and distributional patterns of current Federal 
researcn and developncuit projects affecting youth. Two new discussions, 
thcnigli brief, have been atlded: tlie frequency with which certain refer- 
en<:ed tests and measures are utilized in Federal ly-sponsorea research in 
FY *75, and a- presentat ion oi reliable comparisons on the level of research 
activity between FY '73 and FY * 74 — comparisons nude possible by the 
Panel's signlfi ant improvements in the standardization of data collection, 
l^astly, we will discuss separately each of the 23 member aj^jcncies which 
participate on the lntera^;ency Panel for Researcli and Uevelopment on 
Adolescence. Included in each will be three sections: the ag'^ncyVs 
legislative research mandates, a brit^f surnmary of its FY '75 activity, 
and a synopsis of its pl uis lor FY '76. 



"A. Micleod, ^J^rqwin^ Up I_n j\me^ri^^^ to (Jont empor^iry Dru^': 

^'^buse (Washington, D.tJ.: National Institute ot MentaT Health, VJl^r, 
National Coimission ^or Reform of Secondary Education, Refo rm of Secondary 
Kducation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973); The Panel on Youthr^oTThe" " 
President's Science Advisory Committee, Youth : IJAHi'L^ ^ilj^^'^i^A^ '^^^ 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. f;overnment Printing Office, 1973) ; "Rc^rV oT'the 
)^^\!^JLJ!Pii^l<l J^Pilf.^JL^^^ Estes Park, Colorado (Washington ," 

b.C: U.S. Government Printing-office, 1971). 

"^In addition, the Second Annual Report outlined the functions of .ht 
Panel's support staff, the procedures of the data rollectior,, and the metho- 
dological and technical details of the information system (pp. 1^!^, 43-4(S). 
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CHAPTKR 1 



FANKL INTEREST, ACTIVtTILS AND OHJiXTI VKS IN 19:'3 



^.^\*^.t-^.^l^lXL.. .?.".yAc.«\^^..i^^^ by tUv Panel 

Since t!u' bo;,;innin^; of 1975, the Interagency Panel for Kesearcli and 
Development on Adolescence? has sponsored the development of several guid- 
ing papers. Pursuing its theme of increasing comparability among 
rtsearrMi projects, ont* p.iper <«vpioreJ the frequency with which each test 
and measure was utilized in Federally-sponsored res<N^rch. Entitled "The 
Frequeniy of Tests and rtoasures Utili.-red in Proposals for Federal Govern- 
rt iit Ri'Sf^cireh and Development on Children and Adolescenls in FY ' 7A" 
and presented to . hi- Panel on .July 1st, tlie paper divided the names of 
all the instruments found in FY '74 proposals into two groups: those 
which could hv found in one <; f ten reference bibliographies, and those 
which could not. Besides list In,?; each by t i t , instrumtMUs in thf former 
>;roup wore catalogued according to subject and frequency of utilization. 
Moth referenc(.'d and non- referenced categories were further divided between 
those projects affecting adolesccmts and tnose affecting younger children. 
In sum, lUv paper provided the Panel with a complete frequency listing 
of fvery test and measure which was utilised In Federally-sponsored 
research on non-adults. 

The U'sl frequency study found the names of 514 tests and measures 
i;tili^:ed in the 3,116 Fi '74 project proposals. A majority of these test 
titles (36.4%) could not be located in any cf the ten test bibliographies 
consulted. Most of the 314 (64':) were mentioned only once, 13 percent 
twi::e; seven percent on three occasions. One test battery, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, was mentioned in 77 project proposals, but this was the 
maximum. The 64 percent which were mentioned only once were usually 
indices designed only for the particular purpose in those proposals in which 
t hey w< re f ound . 

It was clear that the most frequently utilized tests and measurt^s 
fell under the two subject categories of "Character and Personality" 
and "Intelligence.** Federally-sponsored research and development projects 
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utiiized 75 Churactor and Personality test titles (48 percent of which were 
non-project Ive) in 385 projects. These accounted for more than one-quarter 
of the- reviewc^d tests and measures. Within this ca tegcry of Character 
and Perrionality tests, there wure more than tliree times as nany "non- 
projt'ctive st" titles (3b: .\mong the 44 titles of Intelligence 

tests, the :[\oizK nuinerous, and by tar the most frequently used, were those 
*idnir:isterod >n a one-to-one level of administrator and subject. Individual 
intelligence tests accounted for more than one-liaU of tlie titles and 
72./ percent of the intelligence test usa^ts t-ach ind iv idual ly-adrainister<^d 
inVclll>'en(:-> test title was used in an average of 10.7 projects. 

l.es,s frequently :ipplied were "Vocational" tests. In tliis group there 
■wtTo ]i titles reported: th^st- were used only 15 time>;, accounting for only 
about one perce!iL of the reviewed test applications. Other tests mentioned 
in the FY '74 project proposal were seven titles of "Sensory-Motor Skills," 
three of "Ma t hem;, t ics , " and one test each of "List.ening Comprehension," 
"General Science." "Biology," and "Music." 

Pursuing the Panel's th<ime of interagency coordination, an extensive 
ar^alysis was made of the conversational interviews carried out by two 
T.eribcrs of the Social Research Group staff and repres.^nf at ives of each 
Panel member agency. The resulting document, entitled: "Transition to 
Adulthood: Subjects of Research and Development Interest to the Federal 
Government Witli Respect to Youth, ' w;*s an attempt to provide the Panel 
with tfie most current information pertaining to two topics: (1) the 
m^indatlng legislation affecting each merriber agency's research and develop- 
ment activities; and {2) the areas of interest witliin that mandate which 
eacli agency hopes to pursue in the future. 

Analysis in the paper was divided into three sections: a description 
of the legislation and interests within each agency, a detailed summary 
of research subjects and themes in common among agencies, and lastly, 
a visual portrayal of these interests, loaiting them on a chart with the 
title of each agency sponsoring research and development activity. From 
the overlapping concerns which emerged from the structured agency 
discussions were five substantive research themes. The paper described 
all in detail theoretically and quoted sp<*cific research questions which each 
agency hoped to raise within the context of their own projects. The five 
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interagency concerns discussed wore the following: (i) par ticipt?tory roles of 
4 

youth, (2) questions over ihe meaning of normalcy, (3) causal relationships to 
deviant behavior, (4) novel service delivery and treatment experiments, and (5) 
special adolescent target populations of current concern, e.g.: runaways, 
school-aged pregnant, abased, delinquent, handicapped, bilingual, and migrant 
groups. Lastly, the "Transition to Adulthood..." paper reflected interagency 
interests in two other areas of special concern: the issues surrounding the 
adolescent's changing legal status, and the interest of avoiding deficit 
e>q)lanator>' models of behavior by exploring phenomena commonly known under 
the rubric "coping* skills." 

,\ third study sponsored by and presented to the Panel in working-draft 
for:n consisted of an effort to investigate the quality of sample descriptions 
in the published social science literature. Deriving its theory from an 
article by M.A. white and J. Duker,^ the on-going study is analyzing 1,352 
articles for the frequency of specified sainple characteristics such as age, 
sex, grade, socioeconomic and other necessary demographic descriptors. 

Two other articles describing the Panel's interest in research compara- 
bility were pal-ilished or were accepted for publication this year. The first, 
written by the Panel's Chairperson, Edith H. Grotberg and entitled "Research 
Managers and Cursulative Research Data and Information," appeared in the 
Educational Research Manager (Sumner, 1975)- The second, authored by Thomas 
W. Hertz of the Social Research Group and Richard Q. Bell of the University 
of Virginia, was titled "Towards More Comparability and Generalizability of 
Developmental Research," and will appear in the March, 1976 issue of Child 
Development . 

Lastly, the Interagency Panels have been invited to present a series 
of papers at the April, 1976 meetings of the American Educational Research 



After being retitled "Youth Participation," this subject was singled 
out in the eting of Septer6er 16tn for special consideration b^v the Inter- 
agency Panel, See belov under the section "Interagency Areas of Research 
for Consideration 3y the Adolescence Panel, 

"^M.A. White and J. Duker, ".suggested Standards for Children's Samples." 
Ai^erican Psvcholo:^ist 28 (August, 1973), 
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Association. The svmposium' s participants will be the Panel's representatives 
who. besides naking research and development decisions in their respective 
ago-.c5.-^s. contribute their talents and experience to the nionrhly Panel meet- 
ing dii,cussions. 

.^-^L'lL^Jl'lJlL-.j'X'^.^l^^lat to and by the Panel 

Over the course of the last year, two additional agencies became 
-eroers of the Adolescence Panel: The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism (NL\AA) and the Lav Enforcement Assistance Agency (LEA.-^) with- 
in the Department of Justice. Representing NIAAA, Dr. Albert Pawlowski 
described the mandates and structure to the members of the Panel who had 
gathered for the meeting on January 2Sth. He said that two units within the 
:>ivision of Research comprised activities which fell within the scope of the 
Panel: The Laboratory of Alcohol Research whose primary responsibility is 
the sta.y of biochemical and physiologJal effects of alcohol, and the Intra- 
niiral Research and Grants Branch which supfporits research outside government 
including studies on delinquency, attitudes toward drinking, and activities 
and norms of young people with respect to alcohol. 

At the August 12th meeting George Mills from the Division of Research 
added further detail to the Panel's knowledge of youth drinking problems by 
presenting data from a KLLAA-sponsored national study. Three distinct 
trends were noted: the fact that experimenting with alcohol had become 
common-place among much younger populations than was the case a decade ago, 
the fact that serious alcohol abuse and alcoholism had risen markedly among 
young people in general, but also, the interesting f :ict that the frequency 
and patterns of alcohol consurstion azcng senior- in high school hadn't altered 
significantly since the 1950' s. Fnis latter finding stirred-u? a definitional 
discussion among Panel members over what behavior patterns should be con- 
sidered "normal." 

On Febriiary 25, James Kovell, representing the Lav Enforcement Assistance 
Agency, described the structures and mandates within his agency to the members 
of the Interagency Adolescence Panel. He explained that the dirf.ctives of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 had created the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention within the LEAA. He 
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said that this legislation had called upon his agency to investigate tech- 
niques for prevention of juvenile delinquency, alternatives to detention 
and incarceration, diversion from the juvenile justice system, and the 
evaluation of programs funded in each of these areas. In addition, Howell 
said, LEAA operates under the Omnibus Crime Control and the Safe Streets 
Act of 196S as amended for enabling legislation- But he mentioned that 
the first major thrust for the newly created Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention would be experinients in the removal of status 
offenders (those juveniles whose offenses are not illegal for adults) from 
institutions, detention centers, and jails. 

In accordance with the Panel's long-standing interest in work exper- 
ience, Drs. Judith Siegel and David Goodwin, representing the Education and 
Work Groups within the National Institute of Education, were invited on 
x\pril Sth to present a few o: the ideas behind their In-School-Work-r.xp-j r ic :ice 
program. Tnis program, they said, was designed to add to the programs 
of Experienced-Based-Career Education (which takes place in the comnunity) 
and to the curricula of career awareness (which is taught in the classroom.) 
by providing meaning fui work experience for youths while on a school 
canpus. As conceived, In-School-Work-Experience would be a productive 
'*unit" managed by the students thenselves, such as a day care center or a 
school loan cooperative. Their presentation included the hope that as a 
result, r'p.e student:? wvuld develop several specific skills, leam to de.= l 
with peers, supervisors, and experience a genuinely productive activity 
gratifying in and of itself, though perhaps not gainirg a permanent vocation 
or a substantial personal profit. 

At the September 16th meeting, William Daniels discussed new infcrma- 
tion on runaw-ay behavior which had been received by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary- for Planning and Evaluation. A local study tc determine 
:he- feasibility of sp.^r.soring a national sample *-.as recently been c^ncl^^dcd 
in Ccloradj and h-l tilicited a substantia- amcunt of new information on 
r.znaways. 

The report froi:: which Daniels had drawr. his discussion had based its find- 
ings up-n tvc Colorado samples: one rurposefully collected through searches of 
police blotters. Juvenile court records and runaway houses; the second 
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through a random selection of 2,000 urban and suburban and 640 rural 
households. Daniels reported nu::>erous new techniques such as the cross- 
cb.ecking of false-negatives and/or false-positives where youths and adults 
disagreed as to whether a legitiniate runaway **episode" had in fact occur- 
red. Factual information concerning the incidence and distributions of 
runaway behavior was also presented though some caution was exercised 
in generalising findings beyond the geographical region sampled. Further- 
rnore, Daniels told the Panel that 3.6 percent of the total youth popula- 
tion and 7.1 percent of the total youth households were found tJ have 
contained a runaway episode where an individual had in fact left home 
without permission for eight hours or more. For 24 hours or more, the 
reported incidence was l.S percent and 3.S percent, respectively. 

Individuals who had run away could be characterized by a variety of 
Indices and seemed to fall into several different behavioral categories: 
tnose whose episode was spontaneous, others whose episode was deliber- 
ate; some whose purpose centered around a short-tern fun escape and others 
whose purpose was to create a long-term escape. As reported to the 
Panel, the study analyzed each of these categories and the personality 
characteristics of the children who fell into them. As a sucnmary pro- 
file between runaway and non-runaway youth, the stun; data vould suggest 
that among fam:ilies with ''lew run- away behavior*** there seemed to be more 

positive labeling, more nurturance relationships, lover indulgence, and 
more parental ''intolerance" of youth; among "high-runavay-beJiavior** 
families, there appeared more non-nurturant parent-child relationships and 
a higher lew^el of parental-child indulgence. 

uri rh o 



witn other presentations to the Panel, the ensuing discussion 



amalgamated the interests of agencies varyingly charged with addressing 
the problems of youth who are unemployed, w^ho are drcpouts from school, who 
function in impoverished faiiily environments, who live in rural settings, 
or vho are influenced by AFDC and other intervention programs. In short, 
the presentation ot the findings with respect to runaway behavior achieve^" 
one of the central purposes of the Interagency Panel meetings: the shar- 
ing of useful and insightful information between agencies. 



o 11) 
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Section 3: The Second Conference o n 
Comparability in Research 

One long-standing interest of both Interagency Panels has been 
t :u ir effort lo increase the usefulness of research by increasing 
its potentiality for cotsparub ility . Through the use of marker variables 
or marker measures it is hoped that data can be more easily joined, cr 
elusions more universally validated, and policy more accurately evaluated. 
The previous year saw the presentation of three papers on comparability 
at the New Orleans meetink; of the American Psychological Association and 
one major conference with editors o^" scholastic journals as participants- 
This y£ar the issue of comparability was taken one step further with the 
.^pon^-.^rsliip of a second natior.al conference. 

At the invitation of the Interagency Panels, representatives of 35 
universities sat down cn May 5th and 6th in Washington to help work on the 
problez^ of research ccnip:^rability , Because it followed the groundwork 
laic by the journal edirors' first conference on conparability,^ the day 
and a half May ccnferenre began to work on probler.s of subjoct spe i f ica-> 
licu; :^car-— J f~:he-arr precrna i ticns , and strategies of implenontatirn, 
Surrzarizi^u in rne r ub L '.cal ion : 'Tr^^ceedings of the Second Conference cn T^r 
parabili:y in Resean '-i/' : ar t i c ipan t s were intrccuced to the history of th£- 
corpar^billty erfort by the Chairperf;on of the two Panels, D^-. Ldith H. 
Grotberg, and to tne need for coriparability by Dr. Richard Q. Bell. 

Four workgroups were then formed under the leadership of Dr. Bell 
from the University of Virginia, Dr. David Pearl of NIMH, Dr. Card McHale 
of A5PE, and Dr. Joseph M. Bobbitt of XICHD. The groups expressed the 
desire to institute the standardization of measures and techniques; to 
have additional conferences where researchers and govemnent sponsors 
could blend their divergent interest?} and to choose one or tw-o key subject 
areas in which r^^searchers couli reach ccnsensus on key definitions. 



6 

A suziz^ry of the first conference edited by Richard 0. Bell and Maure 
Hurt* Jr.^ -ras entitled: "Proceedings of the First Conference on Conpara- 
biliry in Research, Noveirber 1974.'* 
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nioasarcnent and analytic techniqueb;, :ho quality ot* mstrunents, nece^ssry 
independent variables, and comparable intervention strategies. 

Till'? latter recoruaendat ion became the focus of Richard Bell's confer- 
ence surcnary and later the subject of trir^e Pan-: I raeeting di .-^c uss ioru* . 
.\tter particularly careful deliberations, specific subject areas were select 
by each Interagency Panel' and will be the focv's of future research r^icnitor- 
ing activ'ities for the purpose, ultinuitely^ of increasing the potentiality 
for research comparability. 

Secti on 4: I nteragency Areas of Research 
Focu s for Consideration by 

the Adolesce nce P anel 

In his synthesis of topics frcn the two conferences on re se area r'omp'.ra 
biliiy presented to the Panel on June 3th, Richard Sell delineated func-- 
tions which could be perforned by the four groups nost directly concerned. 
These included Federal Agencies, Federjil Interagency Panels, Consuner-- 
Researcher 'Groups , and lastly. Resell rch Progress-Monitoring Groups. The 
Federal role, he said» was specifically to encourage the "development and 
staterjen^ of policy questions and problem areas," and was displayed in the 
context of the diagran presented below (Figure 1), 



See belcv under the section " .r^e Subject of Youth Participation 
at the Federal Level*'* 
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Figure 1 

Organization of ARency Functions^ 
Consuner and Research Groups 



1 ^ 



3 - 



Agencies and Interagency 
Panels 

Examples : 



Consumer- Re searcher 
Groups 



Research Progress 
>fc>nitoriag Groups 



Developinent and statement of policy 
questions and problem areas 1 

^ >u J. 

Child Abuse Runaways Developmental 
^ Continuity 



i 



Defining the problem and all its rami- 
fications and aspects for which research 
may provide answers 

Specific formulation of the research 
questions, review of literature; deter- 
mination of whether research progress 
is sufficient; reconnaendations to alter 
the pattern of research where necessary, 
such as: 



Commission efforts of individual scien- 
tists to synthesize research 
Convene groups of experts to assist 
concept development, better definitions 

Organize interested investigators 
into collaborative projects 



Sponsor groups to select list of 
descriptors that are recommended 
specific research areas 



tor 



Sponsor grouns of researchers who 
wish to develop marker variables and 
measures 



During the izeetines of July 1, August 12, and September 16th, Panel 
r:embers discussed the question of which topic(s) might be most appropriate foi 
a coordinated Inter^rency effort. It was agreed that whatever topic (s) ras/ 
were chrsen should be sufficiently broad to elicit the maximuni participatrion 
fron the neriber agencies, yet sufficiently specific to be manageable within a 
research and development ex fort. Suggestions w^re raised which would, if 
choser. cover the broadest aspects of early childhood ('^Ecological Situation 

I:) 
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of the Family") or adolescence (*'The Components of Normal Development") 
but also more specific areas such as "Behavior Dysfunctions,'* or ^'Juvenile 
Del inquency . " 

Subsequently evolving from the breadth of the suggestions, one Panel 
nember expr::ssed a desire to have some visual conceptualization to which 
he and other Panel members could refer as an expression of the discussion's 
purposes and options. This was prepared by the Social Research Group as 
a response; and the conceptualization can be located below in Figure 1:. 

Tn Figure 2, some candidate topics derived from Panel member agencies 
were divided into three levels of generalization and specification: (1) 
that which sunm^rizes concern of the whole society for the field (e.g.: 
the nornal process of transition to adulihood) , (2) those which apply to more 
specific issues of development, and (j) those which specifically apply to 
the nandaced concerns of certain Federal Agencies. lopics located in the 
square on the right of the figure are allied with the current research 
and develop:?.ent efforts prevalent within particular agencies. Topics 
placed in the center were developed frozi, and are suinmaries of rhese agency 
interests: as one can see, the connecting links between then are nvnercns. 
For exar:ple, various agencies are actively sponsoring research and develop- 
ment activities concerning status offenses, unenp loN-ment , violence within 
schools, and on many other t^-pes of delinquent acts. Their particular 
interests^ however, can be located within the nore general concerns for 
''Vcuth Participation," ''Legal Issues," "Deinstitutionalization," or 
"Deviant Eehav-ior . *' In addition, these nore general "Specified Developmental 
Zoncerns" include both causal factors and searches for ameliorative inter- 
vention techniques. 

Activities to monitor rt?search, conceivably^ could involve issues 
located cn any level of abstracticn, frcm topics which already appear in 
the figure, or which might be added. However, placing topics on the level 
of g£;neralizaticn represented by the center of the figure was designed tc 
encourage the broadest possible participaticn, yet retain conceptual manage- 
ability, lastly, resulting from the effort to choose appropriate topics, 
dual research-monitoring concerns er.erge: the coordination of the 
orocesses cf researc h in support of common but high-quality definitions, 
measures, and the coorcination of the results of research through dissemina- 
tion of current figures on frequency and distributicn, causes, and techniques 

o 20 
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Figure 2 



RESEARCH AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION BY THE 
ADOLESCENCE PANEL IN RESPONSE TO RECOMMENDATIONS 
EMERGING FROM THE TWO CONFERENCES ON COMPARABILI n' 



Societal Concerns 



Specified Developnental 
Concerns 



Adolescent 
Development 
(Transition 
to Adulthood 
Period) 




Violence Behavior 



Coping Skills 



Legal Issues 



Deinstitu t icaalizat ion 



\\ ^ V:>uth ?arricipatIon 



\\ j Deviant Behavior // 
\\ Ot:.er than Violence n 



I 



\\ Ecological St.udies / 
'I of the Fa-ilv ^1 



Research Monitoring Actlvltie 




^Agen cy Interests 



Delinquent Acts 

Running Away 
Behavior 

Drop-outs 

Violence in Schools 
Drug Use 
Alcohol Use 
Status Offenses 
Unenp loyment 
Migration 

Minority Perspectives 

Volunteering 
Experiences 

\ Work/School 
Experiences 

Health & NutriLicn 

Effects of Labelling 

Others 



roc lis On 
Research Prc-ces^es 




; iests andj Measiiring 



: Jeti n 1 1 1 r r, ? " e.^ s ur e > 



.ecr.i:::cues 



Focus On 
"Research Results 



frequency & I ^ 
Distribution! ; Intervention 

Figures j Causes ' Techniqur^s 
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of intervention. From the dialogue at 
a consensus was reached to concentrate 
And subsequently several Panel members 
possible questions youth participation 
arid how agencies might be involved. 



the working session of IJeptember 16th, 
on the subject of youth participation, 
requested some infortaation on what 
might encompass in the Federal context. 



T he S ubje ct of Youth Participation 
at th e Federal Level 

To suggest that young people should take part in activities other than 
being students is to suggest nothing new. However, it has recently become 
popular to argue that the educational expansion after World War II has 
resulted in age segregation of youth and has mitigated against youthful 
participatory experiences. It is held that children may begin preschool train- 
ing at tne rhreo or I'our year old stages, enter primary school within a 
twvlve month cohorts and remain to be processed through their edi:icationai 
experience often solely within a limited age cohort until they reach adult- 
hood. If the youth happen to be among the 50 percent who attend post- 
secondary school, their "aiulthood*' may be 16 to IS years after havine 

S 

entered first grade. Furthtrmore, it is agreed that school-age segregation 
can be exacerbated by age-group Lng in sports, camping, scouting, church, 
and other "leisure" activities. In response to this, three repercussions 
have been posited as being attributable to age segregation: (1) the inexrper- 
ience of youth in interacting with adults and with younger children; (2) 

Q 

t:.e inilated perception of their ovm (youth) culture,^ ^nd the absolutely 



Much of how societies define adulthood involves the norm of beiTig 
ecor.oziically self-sufficient, which therefore excludes the status of student, 

'.-e Panel on ^^uth, for example, describes what it calls an "Inward- 
Loo kin cness'' aspect to American adolescence in which young people, either 
because thev have to, or want to, or don't know sufficient alternatives, 
tend to '*lock very largely toward one another.'' James S. Coleman and 
others, Repcrt of the Panel on Youth — Youth Transit icrs to Adulthood (Washington, 
D.C: United States Government Printing Office, 1972), pp, 113-115, 
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contradictory, yet parallel feelings of meaninglessness and povcrlessness 
in their person.^.l lives. "^^ 

Currently, the most prominent and persuasive recommendations which 
have been made with respect to youth participation stem from the Report 
of the Psinel on Youth publip'ied first in 1972, and more recently by the 
University of Chicago Press, Essentially, the Panel on Youth recommended 
that young people be introduced to roles "other than the student role" 
and that they be placed in "fruitful settings outside the school. ""^-^ 
But suggest i-^ns for policy do not originate solely with the Panel on Youth: 
others emanate from the National Commission on Resources for Youth which 
has published several volumes and regularly sends out a newsletter describ- 
ini; possible role variations which ought to be tried. It regularly advo- 
cates youthful activities which should be instituted even given the reality 
or imitea rinancing and dependence upon voluntary participation. 



10 

Adolescent '^owerlessness" might be anaiagous to the Durkhcimian 
notion of nomless anomie, believed in early American sociology to be the 
erreci o: industrial life upon originally rural migrants accustomed onlv 
primary lev^l relationships. Later discussions of anomie argued that 
given the ethnic closeness of many urban neighborhoods, normiessness was 
not necessarily a function of urban life. The corollary may or may not 
be found in the case of adolescence. Before this can be answered how- 
ever, the first task would be to establish whether juvenile feelings of 
prwerlessness are independent from feelings inefficacy found among the 
general population. According to James Coleman, citizens in this centurv 
have suffered psychically due to a balance of power shift toward ''corporart 
new persons'' In every facet of their lives. (James S. Coleman, Power and 
the Structure cf Society^ N-w ^rk: W.W. Norton and Company Incorporated, 
1?7^). .he distinction is critical. Few efforts at solving adolescent 
reelings of powerlessness can be achieved through age integration or anv 
other means if their feelings are only typical of the society as a whole, 
Ho^-ever, if adolescent feelings are atypical, then the question cf inter- 
vention e>:perinents in locus of control becomes a meanin^rful one. 



*^anei 



"^"^ationai Corxrission cn Resources for Youth, New Roles for Youth in 
the School and the Commnnitv (New York: Citation Press, 19 :'^): Alan Gartner, 
Mary Kchler, Frank Fseissman, Children Teach Children: Learning bv Teachine 
C^ev York: riarper S Row Publishers, 1971); Mildred McClcsk-. 



witn ^eter ?.^ein 
h Into Adult: Nine Selected Youth Programs (New '^ibr) 



Natlona, 
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commission c-n Resources for Youth, Inc., 1974); Resources for Youth News - 
letter (:;:aticnal Conmission on Resources for Y'outh, 36 West ^^th Street, 
New York, X.Y',), 
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Vithin the Federal governraent the demand for encouraging youth to 
participate in roles other than "studcnthood'* has becocio a coaraon concern. 
By necessity each agency nust approach the issue froa a differing perspec- 
tive, but the basic theoretical questions represent a point of central con- 
vergence. The issue can be put sir.ply: Do youths need more divergence 
from student status; and what would the effects be of more experience in 
both voluntary and, pcrphaps, obligatory roles. The belief is that partici- 
patory activities could contribute to a more healthy transition to adult- 
hood and that the difference can be documented. Within agencies, the dis- 
cussion revolves around what participation to create, hov much it would 
cost, and how one could first neasure and then, isolate its effects. 
The following, discussed at the Panel meeting of October Ten, are exa^:ple^'. 

Questions of Interest 

What new societal rclcs should youth play that would promote their 
successful transition to adulthood? i.e., Kow can roles for }" ith in par- 
enting experiences, as workers, as participant citiiiens and as aware consumers 
be created in cur society? OYD 

A. Youth Participation in the Context of Work Ejcperience 

(1) How can those individuals who control the *^gates" of entr\' 
into jobs in the private sector, social service agencies, 
and government be assisted in developing an increasing 
variety of youth participatory opportur<ities? OYD 

C2) Hov does the strategy of bringing the vork place closer 
to school ccripare to expanding learning opportunities 
by sending pupils into public ser\'ice and industry? 
KIE, BOAE, OCE, DDL 

(3) Hov can. financial barriers to reentry into educational 
prograiss be overcome? Can youth educational voucher 
and adult education w^rk- leave programs "be used for 
this purp-O!^^^? What aid c^an be provided, e.g., grants 
for chilLc car<^,, books, transportation, etc.? XIE, OE, 
DDL 

C-i) Would Career Entry Councils for Youth function effect- 
ively as mechanisms for cc^rcimating systems (unioms, 
teachers, employers)? DOL 
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(5) Vliat would be accomplished by supported employTT^ent 
tailored for disadvantaged or out-of-school youth? DOL 

(6) Does job training via volunteer public service placeracat 
benefit the volunteers in their later employtaent? ACTION 

(7) Can the concept of ''educational entitlement for youth 

be used to develop flexibility in educational experience, 
alloving youth to leave school for other experiences 
and reenter at a later date? NIE, OE, DOL 

(S) How can educational entitlements be implemented, e.g., 
by providing grants-in-aid for child care, books, etc!, 
or by other means? NIE, DOL, OE 

(9) Would participation in work experience inhibit the expres- 
sion of illegal activity and/or deviant behavior? DOJ 
KIAA.\, MDA, ASPE, N1M>I, NIE 

(B) \nuth Participation in the Context of the Family 

(1) What parenting skill? studies are needed with regard to 
adolescence? NICKD, OYD, CCD, NI>!:{ 

(2) VTnat role can adolescent parents play in the dailv manage- 
ment of day care centers? OE 

(3) Do responsibilities within the context of the familv help 
to deter deviant anc/or car.aging behavior? OCD, A5PE, DOJ 
NI?1H, NIAAA, NiaA 

(C) Yruth Participation in the Context of Social Service and 
Citizenship 

(1) now can youth participation assist ir the process of social 
cormitment? TSDA, ACTION, DOL(?} 

At the neeting on November Ilth, the disc^ssiou led to issues portrayeo 
in Figure 3. mier To-h ? .= rt ioio^nt i rn, the Panel had t::e crricn forus- 
ing ^ron a variety of relevant are^s, arJ it was c-cid-J that as nany as 
possi!:le should be considered. 
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Figure 3 

Interagency Panel's Research Focus 
On Youth Participation 



Areas of Relevance 



FAMILY COI^EXTS : NICHD, , 
OYD, OCD, NIMH, OE, , 
NIAAA^ NIDA^ LoJ. ASPE , 



SCHOOL/ EDUCATION CONTEXTS:* 



NIE, OE, OYD, OCD 



tfORK CONTEXTS : 
On- The* Job Skill 
Developraent : BEE, 
BOAE, DOL, NIE, 
USDA, OIE, Right- 
To-Read 

Work Ejcperier.ce : NIE, 
BOAE, IXJL, BEH, OCD, 
USDA, OIL, OCE 



SOCIAL SERVICE AM) COM - ' 
MUNITT CONTEXTS : OCD, * 
ACTION, USDA, Ba\E, NIEJ 
BOL, SRS, DOL, NIME • 
i 



EDUCATION/VORK CONTEXTS : 
Career Education : 

OCE, BOAE, NIE, OCD, 
ACTION, NIDA, OYD 



Voca t i onal / Te ch 



nicaj. 



BOAE, NIE, DCL, OIE, 
USDA, OCE 
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CONTEXTS : ECHS, NI>fH, 
NiAAA, SRS 
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Section 5; Findings; A New Task for 
The Interar>ency Panels 

Previously, the Panels have attempted to summarize the sum total of 
on-going research sponsored by the Federal government In the current fiscal 
year. But each year numerous projects terminate. Some produce final 
reports, some do not; some list their conclusions in documents collected 
through the ERIC system, some do not; many eventually publish articles or 
books through academic or commerlcal means, but those who do are far from 
being universal and are always accompanied by very long time gaps. In short, 
to the Panels' knowledge, there appeared to be no centralized source of 
easily accessible findings of current Federally-sponsored r*i:search on chil- 
dren or youth. 

Consequently, the suggestion was made that, over the course of the com- 
ing year, the Panels sponsor an effort to collect a short summary of findings 
to be elicited from those projects in the Panels* computerized system which 
are terminated between one fiscal year and the next. Like the abstracts of 
on-going projects, ,the suniTaaries of those findings would supply a unique service 
to those in the governraent and university research communltlos who depend upon 
having the most current Information available. Thus it is expected that the 
^3efulness of the Panels* Information system will Increase markedly over 
the next year. 
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Section 6; Ipjprmat i.on Ut i iizajL ion i_n FY__*_75 

Since the inception of the Early Childhood Panel and the Panel on 
Adolescence, the bank of data has been held In common and all publications 
have been made available to members of both Panels. The Panel members 
themselves act as conduits of information for their agencies and to sectors 
of the research community as well. This activity is supported logistically 
L; ^he Social Research Group which reproduces and distributes publications 
«)nu documents under the Panels' direction. 

The value of the Panels' research information night be illustrated by 
the following figures. In the first nine months of 1975, the Social 
Research Croup provided 4,664 publications and documents to members of the 
Panels, other Federal, state, and local officials, and members of the 
research community. An additional 3,860 informational items were distributed, 
such as working papers, minutes of meetings, agendas, and lef * rs. The rate 
of dissemination of documents and publications has increased appreciably 
each month. The total number of mailings for October and November was 
1,321. between January and November, approximately 6,500 requests were maJe 
to query the system for information on current Federal research. The 
majority of these were to fulfill the Panels' informational needs; however 
there was a substantial number of requests from individuals nnconnected 
with the Panels, both in and outside the Federal Government. 

With miiny queries there has often been an accompanying request for 
complete project abstracts in addition to the computer-generated project 
titles. The abstracts provide information on the objectives, methodology, 
sample and Instrumentation of each project. r<equests from the '75 
file have already resulted in the distribution of more than 7,000 abstracts. 
Furthermore, with the activities planned, this number should increase by 
several thousands before the end of FY '75. 

In sum, between January 1 and November 30, 1975, the Panels have dis- 
tributed in excess ofs6,000 copies of the more than 30 publications and 
documents written by the Social Research Group. I-ore than 6,50<) requests 
have been addressed to the information system, and more than 7,000 abstracts 
provided to requestors. 
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CHAPTER II 

CURRENT AND CONTINUING ISSUES IN ADOLESCENCE 



Introduction 



In the last five years significant attention has been directed toward 
the field of adolescence in both research and policy. A number of com- 
missions have been convened, and their recommendations have been presented 
before local and Federal agencies, service organizations, and within 
many fields of scholarship. Since the Interagency Panel has an on-going 
interest in these issues, last year's Annual Report set aside a section 
to outline the characteristics which these recommendations had in common. 
Four of the more prominent sources were included: Macleod, Growing Up In 
America ; National Commission for the Reform of Secondary Education, Reform 
of Secondary Education ; Report of the White House Conference on Youth; and 
the Panel on Youth, Youth: Transition to Adulthood .^ 

Briefly, there are two levels on which coOTQon features might be 
identified: the tone of the discussion, or the implications for policy 
of the arguments. The first was analyzed in the Annual Report of last 
year; the second was not. With respect to their tone there seemed to be 
four common features which differentiated recent recommendations from those 
of the early 1960's. First, as reported last year, there seems now less 
tendency to direct attention solely toward the materially disadvantaged. 
Second, the issue of family styles is treated realiptically for there is 
less regret concerning the passage of the extended family. Third, due to the 
toll taken by over-expectations in the early 1960's, recent recnmraendat ions 
show less propensity to justify innovation in terms of monetary returns. 



A . Mac leod , Growini^ Up in America — A Background to Contemporary 
Drug Abuse (Washington, D.C.: National Institute of Mental Health, 1973); 
National Commission for Reform of Secondary Education, Reform of Secondar y 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973); Report of the White House 
Conference on Youth, 1971 , Estes Park, Colorado (Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1971); The Panel on Youth of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee, Y pt'th: Transition to Aduldh ood 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1973). 
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Fourth, also In very marked contrast to previous trends,' it has been seriously 

suggested that rather than be expanded the role of the school be restricted 

to what it Is believed to do better and more efficiently than other institu- 

2 

tions; the transferral of academic skills and ideas. 

This year's Annual Report will discuss the second level of common 
Issut.-s: the possible policy implications of the arguments. But particularly 
the discussion will focus upon tho^ie arguments which have elicited the 
must public reaction over the pas^year. /Vmong government representatives 
and scholars alike, the most well-known arguments have stemmed from the 
Report to the I'residcnt of the Panel on Youth—sometimes referred to as the 
"Second Coleman Report" because of the panel's chairm-mshlp by James S. 
Coleman. Tlie report of this panel ^ (hereafter referred to as the POY 
Report), made recommendations f :)r policy in six areas: (I) the structure 
or tlie high scliool; (2) alterations of activity between part-time work and 
part-timt' schooling; (3) residential youth communities; (4) legal structures 
wiiich prevent youth from taking advantage of opportunities, e.g., minimum 
wages; (5) the use of vouchers for further education after age 16; and (6) 
Federally-funded public service programs. Within these six areas, the 
one overall argument which has received the most attention is the following: 
t lia t yout h sho uld be p r ov idj?d jwi t h a 1 1 erjiat i ves t o_ co^n 1 1 iv e_ j rq inlng in 
^SJy'^'^^'^^.K ^.'^/^-.-^^Jl'l^J?.-^^^ transition- to -adjal t hood 

per i (xl i s their PAr^lj?-?;P_"?A^.OA^Ln-J'^?.^^ ^ ^^^J ^^,L ^Q" ^ • 



"See: Toward Interagency Coordination; An Overview of FY '74 Research 
jnd Devel opment Activities Relating Lo Adolescence . December. 1974. pp. 2q-41 . 
3 

The following were members of the Panel on Youth: John M. Mays, now 
a Science Advisor with the National Institute of Education, Zahava Blum 
Doering (Research Staff), now a consultant to the Rand Corporation, 
Norman R. Ryder of the Office of Population Research at Princeton University, 
Joseph F. Rett, Department of History, University of Virginia, Zvi Griliches,' 
Department of Economics, Harvard University, Dorothy H. Eichorn, Child Study' 
Center, University of California at Berkeley, John B. Davis, Superintended 
of Schools in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Burton R. Clark, Department of 
Sociology, Yale University, Robert H. Brerancr, Department of History, Ohio 
State Jaiversity, and James S. Coleman (Chairman), Department of Sociology 
University of Chicago, 
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disseminated in the past year, that a substantial variety of criticisms 
have emerged in the academic literature. These criticisms take issue 
with the POy Report's intentions, procedures, participants, as well as 
its recommendations. But what appears below is a summary of the criti- 
cisms particularly to the POY Report's youth participation recommendations. 

Section 1: Wor k Role s ; Leading the Bored 
to Further Boredom 



The recommendations of participatory roles for young people has led 

the Panel on Youth Rej. irt (POY Report) directly into the battles over 

assumptions, prar* ices, and effects usually reserved for vocational educa- 

4 

tion, technical education, career education and work/study programs. 
In one way or another each portends to transport pupils into work or work-^ 
simulated expe.xence accompanied by assurances of stimulation to ambition, 
attainment of technical skills and experience in occupational decision- 
making. 

To Kali (.1974), however, the work experience idea has become so 
popularizeil that for the POY Report to jump on the same, pedagogical ha?id- 
wagon simply "boggles the mind." In the first place. Hall says, I'^e work- 
place Is boring. As he puts It: "the evidence is that people do not work 
because they enjoy it or because it is meaningful. Alienation and dissatis- 
faction in work is not simply occurring among blue-collar workers and 



For example » the criticisms of career education often contain the 
same objections as do critiques of the POY Report. See: Anthony La Duca and 
Lawrence J. Barnetl, "Career Education: Program on a White Horse," New 
York Univor?-ity Education Quarterly (Spring, 1974), 6-12; T.H. Fitzgerald, 
"Career Education: An Error Whose Time Has Come," School Review (November, 
1973), 91-103; Garth L. Mangrem and John Walsh, "A Decade of Manpower 
Training," M anpower (April, 1973K 20-26; David Rogers, "Vocational and 
Career Education: A Critique and Some New Directions," Teachers College 
R ecord 74 (Ilay, 1973), 471-511; Robert J. Nash and Russell M. Ayne , "Car-cr 
Education — The Final Impoverishment of Learning," Peabody Journal of 
Education (April, 1973), 245-54; Peter S. Barth, "An Economist's View of 
Career Education," The Cutting Edge 6 (Fall, 1974), 9-15; Jaiaes Hitchcock, 
"The New Vocationalism, Change (April, 1973), 46-50; Sidney Hook, "Jchii 
Dewey and His Betrayers," Change (November, 1971), 22-26; Lee Sproull, 
"Career Education Boondoggles," Learning (October, 1973), 38-41; and W. 
Norton Grubb and Marvin Lazerman, "Rally Round the Workplace: Continuities 
and Fallacies in Career Education," Harvard Education Review 45 (November, 
1975), 451-75. 
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low-lcvel white collar workers. It is also happening to semi-professionals 
and professiomils*' (Hall, 1974. p. 136). In their criticism of the POY 
Report, Slout and Browne (1970) agree. They say that "most jobs in an 
industrial society are haid and tedious and are not inherently satlsfyinj» ... 
jobs tend to require little learning, provide few chances for intellectual 
St imtJ ;ir and are not linked to other jobs in a career ladder." Accord- 

in>; to numy critics, the question of participatory work experience even- 
tually boils down to asking what profit pupils could really have after the 
workplace has been stripped of all the fantasy which surrounds its discus- 
sion in the POY Report and in niuch of the educational literature generally. 
Say Behn et al . , "In contrast to the (POY) Report's ronuntic descriptions 
of vork-as-an-out let for idealistic, creative, and constructive impulse^--- 
evaluations of work in our society h.'ive found it to be alienating, dehuman- 
izin^i *ind violent to the spirit as well as to the body (Behn t't uil., 
197h, p. 33). Y ilzy.vraid* a conment is even more clear. 

... at the tlireshold of thought and hope they (the POY) may recall 
ima^3es of the busy tradesman* the honest craft snuin, the sturdy 
yeoman.... Desirable as .-vociation with the best adults might 
h«S the actual situation for many youths will more often be working 
among employees in the lowest ranks of organizations. From dtjll,od 
clerks and sullen navvies our young people can learn ways of 
spreading the work, soldiering, and getting by. Certain adolesronts 
already exhibit an unattractive* deviousness and grudging couipllance, 
as do adult ii who iind themselves in an indentured set vice wliicL will 
not tolerate open defiance or escape. Such traits have survival 
value, of course, but we should not cultivate them further by pro- 
viding opportunities for reinforcement modeling. (Fitzgerald, 
1974, p. iO). 

But that is not all. A second objection to the POY Report suggestion 
of placing young people in work roles, aside from massive cost and logis- 
tical problems, is that it must eventually deal with the realities of 
economics and political disquietude emanating from the workers' percep- 
tion of "'kids*' competing for opportunities in a time of employment scarcity 
(Fitzgerald, 1974, p. 31).^ A third objection is yet more serious, for it 



However Fitzgerald inadvertently provided one solution when he said: 
"So what remains? Work that no one (or no group in the community) values 
enough to pay for, or work that no one else wants to do, either because 
of the nature of the work or because it pays so poorly" (Fitzgerald, 1974, 
p. 31). Admittedly, work of this pairticular sort would be a small portion 
of the work envisioned by say career educationalists; nevertheless, hard 
work m.ay also be the best work experience. To advocate it, however, one 
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involves the issue of educational equality—a subject which has been of 
special interest to the POY's chairman. One long-standing criticism of 
york experience is its similarity in rationale to the British "modern 
school" laovement. Conceived originally to develop the knowledge and skills 
necessary to pursue "life careers," the modern school later was viewed 
as just another tracking mechanism. Thus, classic sociological objec- 
tions to the assumptions about vocational schools are clearly relevant 
to the POY Report As Stout and Browne put it, what is to prevent lower 
or working class parents from feeling "that their children are being 
relegated to the very life experiences they are trying to escape ... 
(since) they believe schooling is the route to upward mobility, they 
njust also believe their opportunities will be reduced and that they are 
being forced into a dead-end detour" (Stout and Browne, 1974, p. 120). 
And with respect to upper- and middle-class parents, hostility to work 
experience is more predictable yet, for where is the evidence to convince 
them that learning what a shoe salesman or a plumber does during the day 
will improve tl^ir performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Tests? (Stout 
and i3rowne, 1974, p. 121). Lastly, as Trow points out, is it not true 
that diversity implies inequality, at least In terms of institutional 
prestige and status? A:nd what does one do when alternative socializing 
environments attract differing racial and economic groups disproportion- 
ately? As he asserts, "All choices by young people do not offer the 



must accept the premise that work experience to be based upon value other 
than the adolescent being the sole beneficiary. An alternative rationale, 
that this work is necessary for the local community, the group, the 
organization, or the family to which the child belongs, outlined dis- 
tinctively by Francis Schrag (forthcoming, p. 18), is discussed within the 
section below entitled "Obligations and Responsibilities. 

^See for example: James O' Toole, Th e Reser v e Army of the Under employed, 
(Washington, D.C. : Office of Education, Monographs on Career Education 
[n.d.], p. 16). 

^Still the best work on the subject is now a decade old. See: 
Philip Foster, "The Vocational School Fallacy in Development Planning,'* 
in Education and Economic Developmen t, edited by C. Arnold Anderson and 
Mary Jean Bowman (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1966). 
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siX'Sie opportunities and advantages for the future, and thus diversity of 
tnvirotments for youth, when they make for clearly unequal life chances 
(even as a result of the free choice of their participants) ^ comes to be 
seen as the source of inequalities of achievement between groups and 
thus terribly vulnerable to egalitarian attack'' (Trow, 1974, p. 21).^ 

But it should come aa no surprise, on the other hand, to note tliat 
Coleman's response to Trow is to agree with him. "This is a question, 
he says» 

to be addressed quite generally in social policy, but as Trow 
points out, in has particular relevance for institutions de- 
signed for ycuth ... Trow raises questions such as these; 
upon their ansv^er depends, I believe, the future of a humane 
society, with the rictaess of satisfaction that diversity of 
taste and choice allows." (Coleman, 19 74, p. 142). 

.'^^>*^jj?Jl and Summary 

One strategy to consider might be to uncourage more candor with youth 
..bout various contradictions- For example, pupils might improve their choices 
in career-dec ision-mnking by learning what negative consequences could 
result from any given decision. From this point of view then, instead 
of broadening occupational options as is held for on-the-job-t raining, 
participatory experience in the work place might be better justified 
by widening the knowledge of social, financial, and mobility consequences 
resulting from particular occupations with which youth leceive experience. 

Sectioii 2: Missing; Economic and Ethnic Subcultures 

A major objection to the Panel on Youth's report is that it has no 
c'nnpter or section dealing with the special problems of black adolescents; 
nor v'ith Chicano, or Native, or Italian, or Jewish Americans, Tli«fre is no 



In response to Trow's concern over who should part^ e an^^ 'n 

what amount, one might bear in mind that no perfect conre 
over how to resolve the contradiction between a policy for . end 

a policy for efficiency (Anderson and Bowman, 1968; Heyneman. i^.b; 
and Dobson, 1975) . 



singling-out of adolescence as it varies between families whose income and 
status derive from a stevedore, a farm laborer, or college president; nor 
is there special attention devoted to differing experiences of maturation 
in a single parent, divorced, farm, suburban, or highri apartment environ- 
!nt?nt . 

Say Behn, Carnoy et al., "The Report ignores social class differ- 
ences in socialization" and gives ''the impression that all young adults 
share identical environments" (Behn et al., 1974, pp. 50-51). Says Hall: 
"The Report excludes from its analysis of youth the effects of sex, class, 
race, and ethnicity. We ar^ given the impression that all young people 
are white, middle- or upper-class males going to or graduating from 
college" (Hall, 197^, p. 126). Complains Trow: 

[It] deals with the age group 14-24, while it sometimes makes 
distinctions between older and younger segments of the 'youth* 
population, it almost never makes any further internal dis- 
tinctions within this broad age category. The observations 
abcvat your.h are for the roost part broad and sweeping, and they 
make no distinctions between middle- and working-class youth, 
between x:ural and urban youth, between black and white youth 
(Hall, 1974, p. 126). 

I) iscus s ion and S unimar y 

In response a question could be raised as to which subcategories 
the critics would insist be included—and which excluded. And by what 
criterion might one include some and not others? Should a discussion 
of each socio-economic and all conceivable ethnic categories be required 
even if rhe empirical evidence is equivocal that there are clean-cut dif- 
ferences in child rearing pattern?? Should distinctions be made between 
children of differing SES categories and children of differing social 
classes? 



The differences between class and social status have long been a 
subject of substantive theoretical discussion and empirical measurement. 
See for example: Weber, 1946; Lenski, 1954; and xnore recently. 
Schneider, 1975; Lelixaan and Lehman, 1975; and Heyneman, 1975. 
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It is important to remind ourselves that omission is not identical 
to neglect. The POY Report approaches the subject of adolescence with 
an emotional intimacy demonstrating real concern and yet a cultural dis- 
stance wliich is antiiropologi cal . Its emphasis remains on experiences 
wiiich seem to bu conmon among young people being raised in the United 
States during this particular period in history. The absence of SLS and 
^'thnic divisions does nut seem an effor*- to ignore sub-distinctions, 
but an exploration of whether tljere is any universal experience at all. 

Parallel to recent mcvt^s in the field of psychology to steer away 
1 roiTi deficit models and reach some understanding of what constitutes 
**noriual" development (Offer and Ofter, 1975; Smith, 1972), the FOY 
Report asks the following questions: (1) whether or not there is an under- 
lying institutional experience for all youth; (2) wiiether that common 
institutional experience is sufficient for providing optimal development; 
and (3) whether there is soni" additional and /or divergent (experience to 
be encouraged which could provide an improvement. "Our report,'* replies 
the POY's clv?irman, 

is based upon a perspective about the settings in which youth 
find thenus elves in modern society. That perspective is, in 
brief, that certain institutions outside the school which once 
served extensive socialization functions for youth now are much 
Ices able to do so .... Schooling, once an auxiliary institu- 
tion tu these others, has expanded to fill the vacuum. The 
result is an ever-lengthening period of life during which young 
jeople are physically mature but unnecessary to the economic 
functioning of the family and the society, and kept as dependents 
to train for self-improvement in school. It appeared to us that, 
although this trend was far from uniform for all youth, it is 
increasingly comin;:; to be so, and that this should lead to an 
exari.ina t ion of the emerging institutionalization of youth. The 
trends appeared to us self-evident, and the utility of such an 
examination appeared self-evident as well. (Coleman, 1974, p. 139). 

Tru?, a summary report on a subject as broad as the transition to adult- 
houd need.s to consider the effects of experience within many subcategories 
of population. 3ut it need not excuse itself for believing that the exper- 
ience of adolescence, especially with respect to schooling, has elements 
in common. In short, the burden rests on the critics to prove that there 
is no common element; it is insufficient to argue simply that no youth 
subpopulat ions were chosen for special sections within the report--not 
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having done so Is obvious to a reader of only the table of contents. The 
question which remains is this: If the perspective to which the Chairman 
refers is no_t universal, the appropriate critique should contain informa- 
tion as to how, and to which groups it does apply, and why. Until evi- 
dence of this nature is forthcoming, it would appear that the POY Report 
cannot legiriraaUely be taken to t^isk for this particular criticism. 

Section 3: The School's Role: 
A Question of Misinterpretation 

There has been no objection to two of the POY Report's assertions: 
that thj length of time In school for the average child is longer today 
than ever before, and that the proportion of an age cohort in school has 
Increased correspondingly. But the assumption that this extended school 
experience therefore hinders the transition to adulthood stirs-up very 
considerable disagreement. For example, the POY Report is accused of 
attributing more socialization wel^jht to tlie school tlwm the in.uitution 
deserves. As an ex-presldent of the National Education Association repre- 
senting the teaching profession, Wise remarks that teachers "take Issue 
with the report's preniise that psycliological characteristics of youth 
today are largely sliapf j by t!u sv.huols and the student role occupied by 
youth pc'oplo for a lat^^e part of their youth. This introverted conclu- 
sion overlooks the influence of society, govoruinent .. jnd mass communica- 
tion" (Wise, 1974, p. lib). Behn et al , concur: 

Wliile the report defines tlie socialization effects uf schools 
and work in exceedingly narrow wavs, we will argue that the 
socialization literature does not support that conclusion. 
In contrast, virtually all agencies of socialization including 
family, school, community, media, and work contribute to the 
fonriation of attitudes, values, skills, and knowledge required 

for work Any reading of the socialization literature tei,ds 

to conflict with the extreme Isolation of institutional roles 
reflected in the report. To the contrary, all agencies of 
socialization overlap m tfelr mission to transmit the culture. 
Surveys of the literature oiv socialization of the young tc occu- 
pational roles sh:..v links ^etw§^n^ family interactions, peer 
influences, schooling exp/^riences , and occupational experiences 
on the one hand worU roles on the other .... In our view 
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there is little support for the narrow stance that school and work 
perform narrow socialization roles and that other institutions are 
not important at all/' (Behn et al., 1974, pp. 51-52). 

Dretben a colleague of the Panel on Youth's chairman at the University of 
Chicago, also takes the report to task for simplistic thinking on the 
subject of socialization. As he puts it, ''The notion that families of 
orientation cease to be important during the 14-24 period of their 
children's development, and that they are indifferent to questions of 
taking responsibility for others and self-management, strikes me as 
nonsense. Schools are not the only important institution in the firma- 
ment (Dreeben, 1974, pp. 44-45). 

Objections have been raised to the POY Report's presumption that 
pupils operate solely in the passive mode and that schools do little to 
encourage self-sufficiency. For example, the Report states that schools 
"do not provide extensive opportunity for managing one's affairs, they 
seldom <?ncourage intense concentration on a si'.igle activity, and they 
are inappropriate settings for nearly all objectives involving responsi- 
bilities that affect others" (Coleman et al., 1973, p. 146). To this 
Wise replies: "schools have focused on helping youngsters acquire 
skills, but they have not done so to the exclusion of 'objectives relating 
to responsibilities affecting other persons.' Any good institution 
pursuer and achieves a wide range of goals ..." (Wise, 1974, p. 115). 
Dreeben is no less direct. *'lt is a gross over-simplification," he says, 
"to regard schools as institutions devoid of all opportunities for action 
and experience save of being taught. In fact, I suspect it would be 
virtually impossible to design an institution capable of providing only 
one experience" (Dreeben, 1974, p. 45). 

Additional objections to the manner in which the POY Report con- 
ceives the transition to adulthood period ^ives rise to charges of naivete 
ii\ yet another direction. Uliere is the evidence, some critics argue, 
Lh.at today's youth are any more or any less adequately socialized for 
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adult roles under present arrangements Can one assume, as the POY 
Reporc does, that the two truisms about longer and wider schooling in indus- 
trial society lead directly to age segregation, and in turn, to inade- 
quate socialization? "The Report," say Behn et al.. "does not even 
attempt to document the overriding presumption that youth are growing up 
to be less competent adults today than they were In the past" (Behn et 
al., 1974, p. 50). In agreement Dreeben says 

The third straw man is the pervasive and tacit assumption, 
running through the Panel's discussion of issues and presenta- 
tion of alternatives, that there is something wrong with the 
way youth now makes the transition to adulthood. Indeed, 
this may be a correct assumption; the problem with it is that 
it remains tacit. For if there is one point about which the 
Panel might have sought empirical evidence, even if sketchy 
or indirect, it is whether present arrangements—based on the 
preemption of youth by schooling and the segregation <j[ youth 
trom those different in age—impede maturity, exact undue psycho- 
logical costs, narrow perspectives, and create the incapacities 
that ^he Panel would have us believe its proposed alternative 
might restore. Without this crucial evidence, the Panel's 
argument crumbles, and its recommendations become little more 
than interesting talking points. (Dreeben, 1974, pp. 45-46). 

Moreover, some critics can even point to empirical evidence which 
supporu the charge of POY Report naivete. Within the abundant U.S. labor 
r.;drK.eL statistics is the fact that, far from bting isolate 1 in the role 
of "5itudenthood," very significant proportions of young people already 
play additional roles as workers. As Dreeben points out, using the POY 
Report's own demographic statistics (POY, 1973, pp. 54-56), "among those 
14-17 years old, over 300 per 1,000 enrolled in school are members of 



10,, , 

lAie f.ntriguing demographic argument opposite to the POY Report was 
advanced at a recent sociological conference. It held that when one defines 
the trans ition(s) to adulthood as passing through the five stages of leav- 
I'lg school, entering the work force, departing from the family of origin 
narrxage, and establishing a household, then the time period it takes \o pass 
througn adolescence instead of increasing since the industrial revolution, 
m fact has decreased markedly. Thus today's youth might assume adult 
responsibilities earlier than they once did. See: John Modell, Frank F. 
Furstenberg, Jr., and Theodore Hersberg, "Social Change and Life Course 
Develojtraent in Historical Perspective." a paper presented to the Annual 
Meeting ot the American Sociological Association, San Francisco, August, 
1975. 
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the labor force; as age increases, the proportion of young people in 
school who are also at work increases monotonically ; over 600 per 1,000 
of those aged are employed .... Society has apparently decided 

that for large numbery of young people, school and work are not incora- 
patible^* (Dreeben. 1974, p. 43). In point of fact, it is probable that 
higher proportions of students in the United States are already employed 
in the work force than is the case arr;ong - cuth within oth.r industrialized 
societies. 

Furthonnore , the critics ask, what might the response be of those 
thousands and thousands of young people currently engaged in the work 
lorce, after beii;g told by the well-meaning advocater o£ work experience 
that for purposes of their personal growth t^iey need to spend additional 
tU\e away frua school to experience work roles? Stout and Browne say that 
their most likely response will be to demand wages for this ''experience. " 
Many of those who are working fter school "are doing so to save and pay 
for college tuitionii « they can avoid having to spend the rest of their 
lives doing the kind of work available to them after school" (Stout and 
Browne, 1974, pp. 121-122). According to the critics, the dangers come 
when the pedagogues assume ignorance of labor market realities on the 
part of pupils. This may or may not be true given varying environixients, 
but the critics argue that there is, as yet, little hard evidence to sug- 
gest that work curricula or even work experience leads to higher monetary 
returns than does exposure to academic skills. Lastly they like to point 
to the tendency among those calling for educational "alternatives" to neglect 
the distinction between work preparation and job availability over a lifetime, 

Discussion and Summary 

Dreeben's point is well taken. Pupils already work. The POY Report 
is short on evidence of inadequate socialization and even shorter on 
evidence which could pinpoint the eff<*cts of segregation by age. But what 
Dreeben as well as other critics miss is potentially the miost revolutionary 
of the POY schooling recommendations. It certainly doesn't lie In age 
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segregation. Nor does it lie in recommending work experience. The point 
is what to do about the process which has hoisted the r-^^thora of non- 
cognitive functions onto the school: the teaching of driver's education, 
a boggling array of sports, metal shop, environmental, ethnic, career and 
sex education, all taking place under one institutional roof commonly 
accommodating several thousands of adolescents at a given time. The members 
of the POY suggest, and there is sufficient evidence to take then seriously, 
that: (1) the school's most efficient function is the transfer of academic 
skills; (2) that the school itself should be honed down and expected to do 
primarily what it does best; while (3) other experimental institutions 
be developed to specialize in whatever local variety of non-cognitive 
experience the parent and child wish to negotiate with the help of vouchers. 
One by-product might be the opportunity to have smaller public schools, 
which are, by all agreement, nicer places to be.^^ Thus the expecta- 
tions attributable to the "school" could become consistent with what it 
does best. To this implication of the POY Report, so at variance today 
vitn z2ost other recoCTendations for adolescence, no critic has vet spoken. 

Section ^: Assumptions and RecommendatigTTis : 
An Unbalanced Scale in j'^avor of Youth :.ij?hts 
and in Neglect of Youth Responsibilities 

Since its 20th Centur:>- inception, the study of adolescence has gen- 
erated substantial arguzienr on the subject of youthful rights and 
privileges. Criginally established to insure absolution, the juvenile 
justice syslen: recently has undergone court-mandated reforms which in 
aucitioa would assure juver.iles of the legal rights av^ailable to adults 
t,3easer, 1?75) . By law the young have been tromised the nrivile^e of 



mere also tnjiy be evidence that snaller schools, even in volatile 
neighbcrheods, could be less conducive to criziinal behavior. See: 
James X- ^ McPartland azid Edward 1. McDill, "Research on Crime in the 
Schools," Center for the Social Organization of Schools, Johns Honkins 
Tniversity, 1975 ,mi:zeocrarhed) . 
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attending school for twelve years free of charge, and protection against 
exploitive empIo\Taent. Recently the educational experience has been 
raodif:' : so that youth could play a role in choosing their ovm curricula. 
The POY Report reflects an extension of these concerns, and recaramends 
that youths be assured a variety of many other experiences as well. 

In reacLicn> some critics have argued that the scale of these con- 
cerns is unbalanced; that following precedent from civil rights laovements, 
the Panel On Youth aistakenly conceives youth as an under-privileged 
'^class** of citizens in nmch the same manner as other commissions have 
vieved problems pertaining to blacks and other ethnic minorities, women, 
and the impoverished. Trow, for example, cautions readers of the POY 
Report in tht? following manner: 

traders may want to look more closely at the 'youth culture* 
Lhat the essays discuss with the same cool, unromantic eye 
that characterizes much of the report. For example, the authors 
note that 'youth are a subordinate nation*; there is *an 
essential similarity between youth's position relative to 
adults today, and the position of Negroes in relation to whites 
described in the 1940' s' (p. 11 S). Surely this is overdrawn and 
misleading, one of the rare instances in the report in which 
the ideology of youth which is properly the object of analysis, 
i^ffects the tone of the analysis. (Trov^ 1974, p. 19). 

But Trow '5 caution appears halcyon next to the implications of Baumrind's 
arguz:ent. In essence, she lays do;*.-n an intellectual gauntlet which 
vcali deny the extension of identical adiilt rights and privileges to non- 
adult populations. Following praise for advancing women's equality, she 
remarks that "the social movement in the United States that has as its 
praiseworthy objective to grant more power to powerless persons has been 
expanded without reason or logic to include dependent children" (Eaumrind, 
1974, p. 79). Instead of giving credence to the juvenile rights which 
sanction positively the '^narcissistic, selfish aspect of adolescent 
development/' the Panel on Vcuth, she implies, vciild have been better to 
reiterate tne concurrent need which juveniles have fcr direction, str^icture, 
j:nd even ''adverse stimuli/' 



Perhaps one needs to rem.ind oneself how recent a linrury this is 
and hcv few are the ntrsber of sccieties which even today can afford it. 
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Reacting to the Panel On Youth and other rccoramendations for youth 
participation, Baumrind is one of several scholars who believe that 
there has been an over^emphasis cn what ought to be provided for adolescents 
in neglect of what ought to be forthcoming fzou them. In hei view this 
can have disastrous effects. In fact she says that: 

We actively reinforce the antisocial choices of disadvantaged 
or affluent youth by providing free clinics, runaway centers, 
and counterculture high schools. Within the high school, 
student obligations (not the least of which is the obligation 
not to injure others or extort money) should be clearly stated 
and rigorously enforced. Crimes committed within the high 
school setting should be punished just as rigorously as cri:i»es 
committed within any other setting. The tendency of many school 
officials to look the other way when crime i are committed by 
either minority or under-privileged youth has the effect of 
positively sanctioning unacceptable aggression. 

Youth is the appropriate time for the individ^^-l to learn ho^- 
to adjust to the fact that options are tinitt lie's actions 
bring about predictable alterations in future ^.^tions. During 
childhood, parents protect children from the natural consequences 
01 their actions by functioning as buffers and preventing pre- 
mature foreclosure of opp- •rarities for later action. Affluent 
parents can and d«. interve..e if the child's future options are 
jeopardized by school or juvenile authorities even if the child 
"deserves" the punishment he might otherwise receive. Adults 
vho continue to protect the youth in this way or to reward into 
late adolescence his egoistic, antisocial, irrational side 
prolong unduly his period of childhood omnipotence. The effort 
rn the part of many ''liberated" adults and communities to pro- 
vide adolescents with a plethora of unreal options effect ivelv 
neutralizes the efforts of other adults who would require of 
vouch that they reciprocate for services received with something 
."I value and that while dependent upon their elders for support 
and sustenance they adjust to their idiosyncrasies and limita- 
tions. Adults have the responsibility to provide a youth not 
with a multitude of pseudopossibilities but rather with genuine 
choices a=^cng a few gocd options. (Baumrind, 1974, p. SI). 

But Baunrind's poir^t of view is not hers alone. Aside from a number 
of supporting argioents appearing in the popular press, "^^ similar concerns 
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bee lor example: M:Lcge Tweeter, iChat Has Gone Wrong With Tne 
Children," rne Vashin^^ton Post , July 13, 1975, p. Ci; Margot Hentoff , 
''^-^ Ungreening Of Our Children," Nevsve'ek , May 12, 1975; George F. Will, 
''Patty's Saga: Rebellion or >fere Tantrun"? The Washington Post , 
Septeriber 22, 1975; and "Dear Abby" in The Vashingtoa Post , Senter2ber 20, 
1975. 
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were expressed in the Kettering Foundation's recent recommendations for 
the reform of secondary education. After reviewing a vide sample of 
school publications dealing with student rights and responsibilities, the 
comniission found that "about 99 percent of the content of these documents 
deals with student rights and less than one percent with responsibilities' 
(Rep.^rt of the Task Force '74, 1975, p. 4.6). In response, the conmissior 
laid out a list of what it feels is needed: the responsibility for all 
adolescents to protect the constitutional rights cf others, to obey 
•Veason.iblt:" rules and regulations established by the board of education 
and inple!zer.L2d by school administrations, to refrain from "libel, 
slanderous remarks, and obscenity in verbal and written expression," and 
to "undertake a social conmitment" (Report of the Task Force '74, 1975, 
pp. 43-51). 



An Interaedlc^te Legal Status for Adolz 



scence 



Reacting to the POY Report, Schrag comments that the "authors of 

the report are conscious of the deleterious constraints which ninoritv 
15 

status places upon youth though they are justifiably unwilling to 
accord adolescents full adult status." 'v^liat will be needed, he says, "is 
a reccgr.ition by all age groups, children, adolescents, and adults that 
those between say ages fifteen and eighteen are no longer children nor 
yet adults" (Schrag, forthcoming, p. 17). In response he argues for a 
'legally defined status between the two" in which the semi-adults could 
participate politically (e.g., vote and run for certain offices) and affec 
those elected officials whose decisions have the greatest impact on 



1^. _ 

bee: me National Ccrztxssicn on the Reform of Secondary Education, 
The Reform of Secondary Education (Now York: Mc^Jraw^HiU, 1973); and The 
Report of the Task Force '74 established by the Charles 1. Kettering 
Foundation, Tne Adolescent. Other Citizens, and Their Hi gh Schools (\ev 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1^75). 



^''Schrag's use of the tern "tiincrity" here is a synonym for non- 
= d-^t; adult status therefore implies ^'najority'^ status. 
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their own lives, such as "members of local boards of education, state 
superintendents of public instruction, justices of the juvenile court, 
and, uf course, those officials whose task it would be to administer 
the new institutions relating to youth/' In addition, that young adults 
"be elected or appointed to serve as advisors and consultants to the 
juvenile court and all other institutions dealing with juvenile problems" 
(Schrag, furthcoming, pp, 19-20),"^^ 

But unlike ethers, Schrag balances his arguzient for more \outh partici- 
pation privileges with the suggestion that youth take cn obligations of 
service to the connnunity. rle says that youth should 

have the responsibility of devoting a certain mininura nunber 

of hours a week or a month to such public service work 

a:aong the many seri'-icc oriented sectors where the demand f or 
personnel far exceed the supply, in nursing hones an^ hromes 
for the aged, or orphanages, hospitals, day-care center^v~. etc. 
(Schrag, forthcoming, p. IS). 

Though the FOY discussion lll-astrated the benefits accruing frozi 
youth obligations in the context of Israel's kibbutzim, it stopped short 
of recormending a public ser^.'ice fir yc^ith. But one or two of the 
report's critics take it a step furrhr-r end treat it as a serious sugges- 
tion, especially when isplen:ented .-^n tbe local level. ^' At the Federal 

t~e Interag£ncy ?2.n=l rcr Research and Develcrnent cn Adolescence, as 
wT.e past, wi^x c^cse-y cbser^re all research activity affecting ycuth, and 
ancng tr.e pror essicnals all cf vhcr have a stake in the sar^e central cues- 

?-^^-ties or an mcustrial sccietvT 



L ..^e accitionai criticism cr tne PCi Report, r-ace by Kail (197-1^, 
p. 125), vas that no ycuth even ser^j-ed on the Panel Its^elf, ncr is there 
any evidence of any youth^s testiniony in any of rhe Panel's tieetin^s. 

.-L 5yrn>osiun on ^ne topic or accrescent responsibilities and obliga- 
tions is scheduled to be held at the 1576 Annual Meeting of the An^erican 
Educational Research Association. 
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CHAPTER HI 



PATTERNS OF FEDERAL RESEARCH IN FY '75 



Section 1: Research Efforts on Both Children and Youth 

In FY '75 the Federal govemirent (see Figure 4) allocated approximately 
$359,129,300 for the study of children and youth/ and sponsored 3,A98 inde- 
pendent projects. 

As illustrated by Table 1, the most active of the 23 sponsoring agen- 
cies in both numbers of projects {N=602) and amount of resources ($124.7 
million) was the Bureau of School Systtsis vithin the Office of Education. 
Its activity accoui^ted for 17-2 percent of all Federal research and develop- 
ment projects and 3a. 7 peicert of all research and development funds on non- 
adults." This is nott:^ lu T^jle 1 which portrays each agency's FY '75 
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i.nese figures are derived from the vork of research assistants of th- 
Interagency Trsiel who enter each of the 23 agencies and look at every 
runced research proposal. Naturally the level of focus upon children or 
ycuth varies between agencies according to their legislative research man- 
date and according to the definitions of who exactly fits into which ace ^ 
range. For exaniple, the I)epart:sents of Labor and Agriculture focus upor 
prcbleas which primarily affect adults; the Office of Child Development and 
tne ;^'--ice of Youth Development upon problems cf non^adults. The purpose 
or the tvo Interagency Panels has not been tc gather information on all 
of the activities cf these Federal agencies, but tc collect a siimaary ct 
only rhat portion of their research activities which affects childreri or 

, However t^ie specific definitions of these age ranges differ slightl 
NI^Ei, NIDA, and N_VL\ define adolescents as children between the ages of 
l'-^and^25. NICI-D defines then: as those between the ages cf 9 and 21; 
and O^u define^their 'South'' as those falling between^ges 10 and 17, 
wnereas OE, NIZ and ACTION include those of undergraduate college at-s, 
other agencies such as SRS, XTNDS, and USDA refer to the age range 

sinply as "adolescents/' "youth"' or "young people'' without age specification. 
^e^-^rtheIess, these alternative definiticns shcruld not be attributed to 
interagency inconsistency but to very different agency mandates. 
*> 

^ne rigures rrom the Bureau of School Syste:ns are derived from five 
smaller but no less inn>crtant sub-sections. These were the Division cf 
Flans and Suppletientary Centers (93 projects and S5.9 niluion), Follcr,--Throue:: 
(152 projects and Si^2.5 million). Bilingual Education (33^ projects and 
S6S.S million)^ Educaticnal Techinolcgy projects and St. 7 millioTi} ,*^and 
En\-^ronmental Education (19 projects and S.6 million). 

41) 
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research activity with respect to children and youth together. Outside 
of the Office of Education, the most active agencies were NIMH (548 projects), 
NIE (405 projects), KICHD (334 projects), CCD (156 projects), and NINCDS 
(with 110 projects). A list of these acronyns can be located in Figure 4. 
Besides the nuraber of projects sponsored by each Federal agency. Table 1 
displays the proportion of all Federal research on non-adults for which 
that nunber accounts, the ancunt of research funding of each agency and 
lastly, the proportion of the cotal funding accounted for by each agency's 
activity. 

Project Characteristics 

lable 2 displays taree predominant project characteristics for FY 
'75: Categories of Funding, Research Purposes, and Methodological Approaches . 
For each, four descriptive statistics are computed: (1) the percentage of 
the total 3»-9S projects falling into a particular category; (2) the percent- 
age change in (N) between FY '75 and FY '7^ A^nnual Report of last year;"^ 
{3; the percentage of the total $359.1 xtillion in research funds falling 
intc a particular category; and (4) the percentage change in (S) between the 
Fi' '"5 and FY '7^ Annual Reports. 

For £xar:ple, between the various funding arrangements, the first, a 
purchase order or interagency '"agreement," coinprised 2,9 percent of all 
funding arrangetients and rwo-tenths of one percent of all funds. TKi ".iir-e 
types of contractual agreenents accounted for 13.4 percent of all funding 
arrangements and 24 percent of all funds. In addition one can see that the 
nuriber ct contracts increased by 12.7 percent and the amount cf contract 
funded by 25.6 p^ercent between FY *74 and FY '75. Ancng funding arrange-- 
nents, the rsDSt frequently utilized was the "ccnpetitive grant." This 
was the fcrx used in 60 percent of all projects and -mcer w^hich 5 3 per- 
cent of all funds were disbursed. 

Anong Research Purposes the nost comcn was that research used for 

>uld riean research which is 



^Ihe percentage change in (N) or (S) was decided upon as a nore con- 
sistently helpful figure than the percentage change in percentage, though 
either could be useful in n articular circun;stances. 
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ustid for development, demonstration, rtiplication or pilot projects. Applied 
research accounted for 62.2 percent of the 3,498 projects, its FY '75 N 
increasing by 12.3 percent over FY '74; it accounted for 76.6 percent of 
the S359.1 million, its FY '75 $ an increase of 20.3 percent over FY '74. 
Similar data ar^ displayed for "Basic Research," ''Evaluation Research /' 
"Research Disseninatiun and ''Policy Research." 

Among "Methodologies" the same potential for conparison is lacking 
due to the fact that none of the categories are natually exclusive. Thus 
projects could nention the use of both observation and questionnaire tech- 
niques, or be longitudinal and a case study etc. Nevertheless despite the 
lack of exclusiveness it is instructive to note which of the methodologies 
are most commonly irentioned. By far the most popular seems to be a pre- 
and post-test design. The control group method was included in 38 percent 
ot all projects affecting 49 percent of all project fundings. Specific 
tests were mentioned in ever one-fourth the projects, interviews and 
questior.naires in 17 percent, longitudinal designs in 11.5 percent and 
observational approaches in 10.5 parcent. 

Frirary Focus 

In the Federal effort to understand and irprove r^.a 11%. cs ox children 
and ycuth th^ largest portion of the effort is cham^elrhd ::: rough educational 
:Lnstituticn3. This is not a cii^nge from last ye^r uh-, r. 52.3 percent of 
tne projects and 71.5 percenr of th:i fi:.'n±s involvi:^ - i v-.cral instit-u- 
tions." This year's prcporticns (53.3^ and 72i} aro -jpproxiiiately rhe 
same. Nevertheless the nu^iber of projects within educational instituticns 
has increas^ed by 1^.^ percent, snd the amount of funds by 19.1 percent. 
Thasa are disclaved in Tal*^e 3, 



^^e: Toward Interagency Co rrdinaticn : An Over\'iew of FY V4 
^^^^^^^ Research and T'evelop^ent Activities ?.elatin.c; to Adolescence ^ 

op. Clt. , p. "49, 
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Frcra Table 5 it is also possible to gauge the pattern of research activ- 
ity in the areas of physical development, cognitive development, the family, 
the nt ighborhood, health 'welfare servixres, and juvenile justice services. 
Perhaps laost noteworthy are the decreases in both funding and the number of 
projects among all areas of development : physical (-12.lt and -12.9^0, 
cognitive (-8.4r.) , and sociocmot ional (-22. IT. and -33»0%). Substantial 
decreases night also be noted fcr research on vocational /technical schools, 
preschocls, and post-secondary schools. Significant increments, however, 
are evident for research on the faxily, social change, health/welfare services 
and m the area of juvenile justice institutions and services. 



rhe Frequenzv of Testj 



anc r.-?asurei; 



mentioned in Chapter T Jectvon 2, the Interagency Panels have main- 
taxnei an interest in the rests ana measures utilized in government research, 
anu have sponsored an effort to understand the patterns of distribution and 
the irequency of test usage. Within the Ft '74 project proposals which were 
analyzed for last year's Annual Reprrt, a total cf 514 test names were identi- 
I lec Or tnese, 229 (.Aj.S'l) were locaied in one of ten bibliographic 
reierences. " ^nis shorter listing of 229 tests was then included as a oart 



Anastasi, Anne. Psvchclc ^ical Testing Third Iditicn CCew Ycrk: The Mac- 
>^l^an^ Company, l^oS} ; Sacker, Thomas E. ; Comrey, .Andrew L.; Glaser, Edward 
A Sourcebook for >!ental Health Measures (Los Angeles: Human Interaction 
Institute, 19733; Bommarito, James W., amd Johnson/crval G., Tests and 
Measurements in Cnilc 3evelonment : A Handbook (San "Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
inc., 1^.^;; Buros, Oscar Krisen, ed. The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
'.Highland Park, Kew Jersey: The Gr\mhcn Press, 1?65: ; Buros, Oscar Krisen, 
Seventh Mental Measurements Yearbook Vol. 1 and II (Hlehlamd Park, 
Jersey: ^The^C—phcn Press. 19^2); Hoerfner, P^lph; Nummedal, Susan G. • 

O-os -^^.,:e2es:^-CL^, G-du.-e Szh-ol^ r f Education, 1971); Kobirson, John P.; 
r.usn, .enc^u ; i..a Hea^ , Heodra 7., Measures of Polit:^al Atritudes (Anm 
::^urvey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, September, 
: ro r mscn, ^onn : Atnanasicn, Pvooert; and Head, Kendra B., Measures 



rac teristics tAm 



^e^earcn center, ^.^zitute ror Social Pesearch, rebruary^ 19o9); 
n, ^onn r. amc Snaver, Philip P.., Measures of Social P?vcholoeical 



y r.esearch Center, Institute for Social Research, 



■'■^f'^,^' 1959); Valker, Deborah xlein. Socio emo tional Measures for Presbnrol 
: >^nilcren: A Handbook (Sam Francisco: Josser-Bass, Inc., 



o; . 
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of the standard codebook for each research assistant who analyzed this 
year's F\' '75 project proposals. The result is that some idea as to the 
freq'-ency and distributional patterns of referenced tests in currently- 
sponsored projects can be diijpiayed In the Panels' .Annual Reports, Inclu- 
sion of other test names which did not appear referenced in FY '11^ will 
be the subject for later analysis. What is noted below are the patterns 
of use fcr the present list, which is the subject of Tables 4 and 5. 

Table 4 is an alphabetical list of each FY '74 referenced test or 
measure wiiich was -entioned in R' '75 project proposals. The number to the 
right of the table is the frequer.v with which each was mentioned. The 
first title, the PJ^ Adaptive Behavior Scale, fcr example, was nentioned in 
three T * 75 project proposals, th.-; ASL Readiness Test in two, the Academic 
Promise lest in one, etc. The nest frequently mentioned test battery was 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test (N=15S) ; the second, the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Tes - CN=112) , anu the third, the Stanford Achievement Test (N-96) . 

In Table 3, the 229 referenced tests are categorlpted by areas of the 
researcr/s prii^ary focus. For example, ths names of 93 referenced 
tests and measures appeared within research on child or adolescent develop- 
ment, rnese 93 were mentioned a total of 369 times. Thus some projects 
inclu^ea many -est names, others included none. In p rejects on the family, 
titles were mentioned on 49 occasions, in projects on educaticnal insti- 
tutions, 143 titles on 1,395 cccasicis. 

-.m addition, T^ble 5 contains v^^o ether figures. Besides the names of 
tne ..-^ rererencef tests listed in Pf '74 research, for each project proposal 
it w^ noted whether there was any mention cf any other test or measu^re title. 
Amcng I rejects on child or adelescent development 16,6 percent of the rro- 
posa -i^ r;.nti — -d the intention of using seme test or measure. Tnese were 
eft^-. ce^r* - -d the principal investigator for specific purposes cf the 
part.c-j ■ ^ "^c-et. Vnen the proposals which mentioned the 93 referenced 
tests • the 16.6 percent using other tests, then the total ororor- 

ricn which mer n-d either referenced or "other" measure? equaled 22.3 
--ercen^. Tor p.v^^e-ts on socieemo tional development the total prepertien 
m- n^^ ---^=5 t St rr measure was 3-. 6 percent. The highest prepertien 

eleten^ary educat:^.-^n C^^^V) . The lowest rropertions appeared in the areas 
of e. c-tionr- :=lt3matives (5.9^: , the "broader social environment ^6.1?), 
~eiJ - -scigatier- of :uventle justice institutie-ms (6.1%; . 
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Figure A 



Agencies From Which The Data Are Derived 



"liepar tment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

fl) Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (AS?E) 

(2) C^fice of Youth Developoent (OYD) 

(3) National Institute of Child Mealth and Human Development (NirjHD) 

(4) National Institute of Mental Health (KI>IR) 
(3) National Institute of Drug Abuse (NIDA) 

(6) National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA) 

(7) National Institute of Neurological and Comnunicative Disorders 
and Strc'ke (NINCDS) 

kS) Bureau of CoTanunity Health Services (BCH5) 

(9) Social and Rehabilitation Services (5RS) 

(10) National Institute of Education (NIE) 

(11) Office cf Child Development (OCD) 

ill) Rehabilitation Services Adisini strati on (RSA) 

Office of Education: 

(13) Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation (0?5E) 

(1-) Bureau of Occupational and Adiilt Education (BOAE) 

(151 Bureau of Educatiox-i for the Handicapped (BEH) 

CIS) Office of Indian Education (OIE) 

(17) Rigbt-To-Read Program 

(iS) Bureau of School Systens (BSS) 

(1?) Office of Career Education (QCE) 

(ID) Department of Agriculture (USDA) 

(21) Department of Labor (DOL^ 

(22) ACTION 

(23) Lav Enfcrcersent Assistance Agency, Departn^nt of Justice {IEA.\) 
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Table 1 

Total Federal Research Activity Involving Children 
and Adolescents in FY '75 By Agency 



Agency 



|Total Number {Percentage 
fof Projects i of 
bn Children | Federal 
and Youth • Projects 



Total Aaiount 
of Honey for 
Children and 
Youth 

($) 




DHEW 

AS?^ 

OYT) 

NlCiiI>i 

NI>1H I 548 

NIDA I 70 ! 2.0 

NIAAA j , I . i-^ 

NINCDS .... i 

3CHS I 90 



039 

7.3 

21,364,021 _| _ _ 6,0 
6,258,845 ^' _ _ 1.7 
3,718,707 1.0 



^-----'^-l-- 977,281 

- ^ -27,904,160 _ 



334^ u 1^ 



15. 



L - ^.1 _ _ L _ §»^01,701 
L - 2.6 _ _ L _ 5,592,135 
L _ .-3 _ _ ! 1*296, 170 
I -'i-r - - I -^^'^^5,301 
L 4.5 I 19,410,706 



. 2.3 

_13.p 
. 5.4 
-0 



SR5 
NIE 



- ±2_ 
_4p5_ 
_I56_ 
16 



0C& 



RSA 



Office of Educ 



:ion: 



BO-AE 173 4.9 



105,306 



_361_ 
141 



Ri|hr- To-Read _ _ 172 

BS5 I 502 

OCE '71 



10.3 

4.9 
17-2 
2.0 



L - i»Z02*p03 _i _ _ 2.7 
L - Z»5SA,867 _ 2.1 
[. -^5,965,442 J_ ,12.8 
L -^l'^^'f2l J _ _ 3.2 

^ 2,311,921 J .6 

124,636,451 ! 34.7 



Oil Total 



. §^^52,303 J ^ ^ 2.4 
44.2 j 210,349,908 I 53.6 



US DA 



739,673 



"1-0 



3, 067, 367 



12,100 





lEAA 






i .i 

1 


3-372,375 


' - i 


TOTAL 






roo.o 

1 


, 359,125.300 . 


100- u 



S27,319,491. 



received data vould ad lust 



♦"se fi-texres tc 335 projects and 



This does not include 43 projects i valving $9.7 aiHion, 
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Table 2 

Total Federal Research Activity Involving 
Children and Adolescents in FY "75 
By Project Characteristics 





Percentage 
of Federal 
Projects 
(N«3498) 


* CI. LCI 

Change in 
(N) between 

FY '74 
and 

FY '75 


Percentage 
of Federal 
Funds ($= 
$359,128,_1M) 


Change In 

(S) 
betwten 
FY '74 and 
FY '75 


FUNDING ARRASGEy;£NT^ 










Agreement 


2. 9 


c 


• 2 


c 


Coitrac t 


13.4 


+12.7 


14.2 

mm. -> 


+25.6 



£0SP£ titivg j__S-8. C__'__ 1^:^.9. 

S-5 l?illoxij;y 



-.1 

Z-1 



eraal L _SZ.2l _ _ 



Coapetitive _ _ 
Ncn Competitive 
Intrasural 



c_ _ , .2_ _ 

c_ J 6,7_ _ 

_ _ ±8i4_ _;_ _ 25^6. _ 



_ _ _c. 

_ _C_ 

+35.1 



I RESEARCH PL'RPOSES 
; Basic 5^esearch_ 
!£.P2liei Keseariih. 
^ Eva U^a tier. 



_26.6 _ 

.62.2 . . 
6.0 



21.2 



_ 12^9^ 
- - 26^6. 
6.5 



£ 

« ^ £ 

£ 

±lfi.l 

£ 

^ - £ 
+86. 3 



Research.I^User.iuaiiQn -"^--^ 2^7 

Polxcv Research 



1.9 



LoBgitydir.aI 

f-ase.Siudv 

; ?5ultidisci2linar3 T^^'- 

! Cbservatic-n * 10-5 



Interview 

^^es-ior.n=ire 

Scr^-gy 

£efere-cel^Ie?t^ 

!Corr-re fer enced Test 



■_ _If-5 . _ 



1.3 



Z52.0 
c 



c_ 8^1_ _ ^ c 

c_ 49.2 1 £ 

_-Z6^~_ _; 1^0_ _ 1 _ z62.7 

! 

_^ -:lO ^ C 

-15.9 ! 11.1 I +14. f 



_ _+i9^_ _ I6^6_ _ 1 _ +S1.4 _ _ 



i 



.11-2 _ _,_ _+i2^1_ _!_ _ Z0^0_ _ _ _ +5^.4 _ _ 



.25.12 
24.7 



27.3 
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^Each project was placed ir. cue funding category and tzi one research, cevelcprient 
ar:d ei-r^ luatior* category. Thcs, vithin these tvo. each surcategory is "Actually exclu- 
sive of each other suhoategcry; the sirt of the percer.tagcs therefore approxinares 
one hundred. 

^The descriptive characteristics are not iratually exclusive. A pro.v^ct pr.:>posal 
"ti^y have n-entior.ed the intention to use one, nore th*an one, or none of these methodo- 
logical categcries; th-e proportion figures should r!Ot approximate one hundred. 

No valid conparison possible. 

^For a definition of "Reference: 
lests and Jteasures," 



see below uisder "^The Frequency of Referenced 



Table 3 



Total Federal Research Activity Involving 
Children Or Adolescents In FY *75 
By Primary Project Focus 



1 

1 

?r iinarv Focn^'^ ' j 


Percentage 
of Both 

Adolescence 
And Early 
Childhooc^ 
Proiect*; 


Percentage 
Change in 
(S) between 
FY '74 

and 
FY 'TS 


P rcentagre 
of Projecc 
Funds for 
Both Ado- 
lescence 
and Early 
Childhood 
Research'^ 


! 

' Percentage 
Change in 
($) betwen 
FY '74 

and 
FY '75 

• 


Developsient 


24.4 


- 3.4 




12.1 




-11.9 


Phvsical^Develcpsient ! 
Cognitive Develcpnent 


2-t _ ^ 

3.1 






6.2 
" "2:8" 


U 


_-12.9 


Socioerjotional Develop- 
ment 


4.6 


-22.1 




1.3 




-33. 0 


Family I 


3.3 


4- 6.4 




1.9 


-H36. I 


Neighbcrhocd 


.4 


+ 8.3 




.1 


-72. 3 


Social Change 


1.9 


^50.0 




1.0 


-^24.3 


— ^ 

^tudy cr Research Methods ; 

— - — ^ i_ 


3o 






2.0 




c 


nealth^Welfare Services - 

. ^ 


11.3 


-^23.4 ; 




9.7 




■^61.3 


educational Inst i tut icns | 


53.3 


^-14.4 ' 




72.0 




M9.1 


Special Education 
Preschool 


?.l _ 

2.^ 


c |_ 
-45. £ 1 


12.2 [_ 

' 'I's' ! 


c 

-58. 2 


Elecieatary School 


14.0 


-?'12.2 ! 




22.5 




+ 9.5 


Secondarv School 

Post-Secondary School 

Vocational/ Technical 

Schools ; 


5.7 
2.3 

.5 


- 5 , c ; 

1 

-34-4 i 


5 ^ i 
_1.5_ |_ 

, 4 


_+2S^3 

-55.9 

1 



j'j.v£nile Jiistice Institutions 

cr Services 1. 9 



i-*ijor ca^irgcnes mtuai-LV exciusix^e, ar.c all s^ubcate^cries vithin 
2 ciHjcr categcry are also iiutiially exclusive. 

"Tctal nun^'ser cf projects ecuals 3498- 

^l^'^tal araount cf fiin2> eciials S35?,12S,30: . 

"^o valid cDsr-arison possible. 
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Table 4 

Selected Measures In Federal 
R-: ?e/.r<:^) or C!»ildren and Youth; 
•requoncy of lJ.se 

NuEber of Projects 
Intf?ndlng To Use 
Measure (FY '75) 



rj\Hl) Adaptive Belwavior Sr.ile 




3 


AhC R^adlnr.'ss Test 




2 


A ad emir Privnlst* Test 




1 


Ad j ect Ive Check] I st 




4 


/\merl(<iti Col h*ge Testing ?royx<^-' txaioliiat I 


on 


1 


Assessment of Children' Uin^?,i..i)ie Comprehe 


nsl<)n Test 


1 


At r 1 1 ude I iivent ory 




1 


B.ir roll's Ego StrtriKth Scale 




2 


B.tvl 'v Sc.iUs of luiant Devel c)pii5ent 




60 


Bt^'nder-Cestd 1 1 Test 




37 


K.'rt»iter--t:n^» li'tiuinn rrrs< h»>ol Kvaluatlon Form 


1 


Hljler's Children's l/jcus of Contrt^l Scili' 




1 


btM-iHij Ti'st of Basic Con» «*pts 






Ik5 te 1 Head inj^ Inventory 




lu 


Ih vn IDS Self -Concept Reference 'lest 




3 


California Achievement Tests 




79 


California Basic Skills Test 




39 


<.illfornId Personality Invent or v 




3 


(allfornia Phonics Survey 




1 


California Presclioo] Social Compotencv Si a 


le 


2 


C 1 1 1 for n la Psycholog i ca 1 Inventory 




7 


California Short Form Test of Mental VLitur 


i tv 


2 


California Test of Mental Maturity 




1 1 


California Test of Personality 




9 


Cat tell Infant Intelligence Scale 




17 


Chi M Beliavlor R^itln^ Sc ale 




1 


Ctiildreri's Apperception Test 






Children's Embedded Figures lest 




8 


Children's Personality Quest .'onna Ire 




2 


Classroom Behavior Inventt)ry 




1 


C!lassro(^m Reading Inventory 




1 


CI ymer-Barret t Prereading Batterv 




2 


CoKnitlve Abilities Test 




2 


College ami University Environment Stales 




2 


College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 




1 


''oUi^.e F,n?.llf-'.h Placement TeJ-.t 




1 


comprehensive Vests of Basi.r Skills 




54 


Cooperative Preschool Inventory 




1 


Cooperative Primary Test 




20 


Co;^perat Ive Reading Comprehension and Kith 


Tests 


1 


Cooperative School and College Abilitv Tes 


t s 


1 


Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 




17 


l:enver Developmental Screening Test 




33 


Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 




4 


Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integra 


t ion 


4 


Deveraux Adolesci^nt Behavior Rating Scale 




2 


Deveraux Klementary School Behavior Rating 


Scale 


4 


Diagnostic Reading Scales 




3 


Dra«/-A-Pei son 




20 


Durrell Listening-Reading Series 




11 


E;irly Detection Inventory 




1 


Educational Development Series Test 




I 
1 


Fr-.-nch Pictorial Test of Intelligence 




Cates-MacGInit ie Residing Tests 




^9 


Cates-MacCInit ie Reading Tests: Readiness 


Skills 


3 


Cates-McKI 1 lop Rending Diagnostic Test 




3 


Ge>;sel 1 Developmental Testrt 




13 


Cllmore Oral Reading Test 




8 


Co Idman-Fristoe Test of Art Iculat low 




5 


UWdman-Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Audltorv Discrimination 


3 


C.CH)denough-Harr Is Drawing Test 




5 


CK^ugh's Home Index Inventory 




1 


Cradi;ate Record Examination CI' 
Cray Oral Reading Test 0'-^ 




2 
13 
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Tab e 4 (Cont Inued ) 



Halbtti-ad's Aph.isla Screening Test 
Harris Tests of Lateral Domlrunre 
Hiskey-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude 
Hooper Visual Organization Test 
HoUlngshead Scale 

Houston Test for Langua,?;;: Develo^uifnt 
How I See Myself 

Illinois Teat of Krycnol inguist Ic Abili y 

Infant Behavior Kecurd of the B^ivley Scale 

Intellectual Ach'evt^ment Respons 1 b< I ity Questlonn^ilrf 

Iowa Silent Reading T st 

Iowa TestH of Educational Develo-iaient 

Iowa Testrt of Basic Skills 

Junior Eysenck Personally Inventory 

Katz Adjir ' nenr Scales 

Kent-Rosii.... / f Free Association Tej;t 

Kuhlman-Anderson Test 

Language Facility Test 

language Modalities Test for Aptiasla 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 

Lelter International Performance Scale 

Llncoln-Osoretsky Test 

lorge-Thorndlke Verbal Intelligence Test 

Marianne Fro«?tlg Develop-nental Test of Visual Perception 

Matching Fanlllar Figures Test 

McGraw-Hill Basic Skills System 

(MECHAM) Verbal Language Development Scales 

Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Minnesota Preschool Scales 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 

Missouri Children's Behavior Checklist 

Mconey Problem Checklist 

Multiple Affect Adjective Checklist 

Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis 

Musical Aptitude Profile 

NelRon Biology Test 

Nelson Reading Test 

Ncwlckl-St rlckland Personal Reaction Surv* v 

Nowlckl-Strlckland Version of Rotter's Scale 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

Onnlbus Personality Inventory 

Opinion Attitude and Interest Inventory 

Otis Lennon Mental Ability Test 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Personal Orientation Invent ry 

Plers-Harrls Children's Self-Concept Sc^le 

Porch: Index of Conmsunlcat ive Ability 

Porteus Maze Test 

Preschool Attainment Record 

Preschool language Scale 

Primary Academic Sentiment Sciile 

Fsychlatrlc Status Schedules 

Purdue Pegboard 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Scale 

Purdue Teacher Evaluation Scale 

Purdue Teacher Oplnlonnalre 

Raven's Intelligence Tests 

Raven's Progressive Matrices 

Reading Readiness Test 

Reynell Developmental Language Scales 

Rorschach 

Rosenberg's Self -Esteem Scale 

Rosentwtlg Picture-Frustration 

Rotter's Scale -f Internallty-Extemality 



Number of Projects 
Intending To 0 ;e 
Measure (FY *75) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

S 
4b 

3 
12 

3 

6 
59 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

6 

2 
10 
12 
11 

1 

2 

3 

136 
55 
2U 

2 

6 

1 

i 

2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

I 
U 

3 
II 
112 

3 
U 

1 

10 

2 
1 



3 
1 
2 
I 

21 

*> 
*. 

1 

15 
1 
J 

U 
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Table U (Continued) 

Number of Projects 
Inten'ling To Use 
Measure (FY '75) 



Schaefer and Bell Parental Attitudt» Research Instrument U 

ScholaHtlc Aptitude Test 5 

ScliooJ Motivation Analysis Test 2 

School Readiness Survey 2 

Screening Test of Academic Readiness 2 

Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory (SCAMIN) (> 
S*-ntence Completion Blank 

Sequential Tests of Educational ProKress 6 

StK>rt Form Test of Academic Aptitude ^ 

Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire 3 

S^OHSon Drawing Coordination Test 1 

i^lc^sson Tntelligv, e Test 2b 

Social Desirability Scale 1 

S(.»cial Reaction Interview 2 

Speilberger's STAI Scale j 

SRA Achievement Series 20 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities; t 

Stanford Achievement Test 96 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 70 

Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test ^ 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test IBJ 

Sta^iford Early School Achievement Test iU 

Stanford Parent Questionnaire 2 

Stern Activities Index 1 

Student Attitude Inventory 1 

Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale 3 

Temp 1 in- Da r ley Tests of Articulation u 

Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 8 

Tests of Adult Basic Education 1 

Tests of Ba!»lc Experiences 50 

Test on Understanding Science 1 

Thematic Apperception Test 13 

Thomas Self-Concept Values Test ft 

Tltmus Vision Tester 2 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 1 

Utah Test of Language Development 2 

Valett Developmental Survey of Basic Kearn.riK AhUitirM 2 

Valet t's Psychoeducatlonal Inventory 1 

Vane Kindergarten Test 2 

Verbal Language Development Scale i 

Vlneland Social Maturity Scale 31 

Walter Problem Identification Checklist 2 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 15 

Wechsler-Bellevlew Intelligence Test 5 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 81 

Wechsler Preschool & Primary Scale for Children 22 

Wide Range Achievement Test 77 

Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development 7 

Work Values Inventory 3 
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Table 5 

Frequency of Referenced and Other Tests 
Utilized in Federal Research on Children and Youth, 
By Primary Research Focus 











Proportion of 




Nuinbiir 


Frequency 


Proportion of 


Proposals Mention- 




Ol 


of 


Proposals Men- 


ing Either Refer- 




Referenced 


Referenced 


tioning Other 


enced or Other 


Primary Focus 


Tests 


Tests 


Measures (%) 


Measures 


uniiQ or Aaoiescent 










Development 


93 


369 


16.6 


22.3 


Physical 


38 


70 


9.0 


10.3 


Cognitive 


39 


150 


18.3 


26.4 


Socioemotional 


43 


83 


25.9 


34 6 


The Family 






. o 


J/ .y 


NelffhHorhnnrl nr 










Community Env» 




2 


23.1 


23.1 


Broader Social Lnv. 


3 


3 


4.5 


6.1 


Study of Reseerch 










Methods 


21 


26 


12.4 


17.4 




ji 


i jU 


14.4 


19. 7 


Day Care 


5 


8 


19.1 


23.8 


Health Care 


45 


106 


16.2 


23.0 


r ro tec 1 1 ve/ 










Advocacy 


10 


11 


5.9 


8.8 


Educational Inst. 


148 


1.395 


32.3 


45.4 


Special Ed. 


75 


263 


40.8 


47.7 


u^irly Childhood 


29 


56 


36.1 


49.4 


Elementary 


81 


694 


47.7 


74.6 


Secondary 


41 


89 


25.0 


38.0 


Post-Secondary 


12 


12 


14.5 


15.9 


Alternative 


0 


0 


5.9 


5.9 


Juvenile Justice 










Institutions 


3 


3 


4.6 


6.1 
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Section 2; Patterns of Federal Research 



On Adolescence In FY '75 



In FY '75 the Federal government sponsored 2,343 projects which were 
intended to affect the age range of adolescence. This was approximately two- 
thirds of the total research and development effort on non-adults (N*3,498)^ 
and involved an expenditure of $234, 715, 79b, As was the case for all children, 
the single most visible agency was the Bureau of School Systems, whose compo- 
nents of Bilingual Education (250 projects and $56,6 million). Division of 
Plans and Supplementary Services (49 projects and ^J3,4 million). Educational 
Technology (3 projects and $1.2 million) and Environmental Education (19 
projects and $.6 million) accounted for 13,7 percent of all adolescence 
research and 26,4 percent of all adolescence research funding in FY '75. 
(Table 6). 

As was true for research on all children, the majority of adolescence 
research is arranged through competitive grants (62.9%) (Table 7). Approxi- 
mately 11 percent was arranged through competitive contracts and four p rccnt 
through sole source contracts. About thirty-nine percent of the adolebj^ence 
projects were newly funded this year; therefore sixty-^one percent were con- 
tinuations of arrangements from previous years. 

I^rlm ar^/ Focuh-. of Adolo seen c e Ror>earch 

Tables 8 and 9 separate FY '75 adolescence research by their '^primary 
focus.** Each project had been categorized according to the one subject area 
which best described it; a project was allowed to be coded int'.^ only one area, 
therefore each primary focus category is exclusive from every other. Table 8 
concentrates upon the research focused primarily upon adolerr M development: 
physical, cognicive and socioemotional . There were 112 projc^cts on the 
problems of physical development in FY '75, comprising 4.7 percent of all 



The large percentage of adolescence projects does not imply a small 
percentage for early childhood because for the purposes of the Annual Report, 
the two overlap. Early childhood research involved 76 percent of all the 
projects while only 33 percent of the early childhood projects affected 
solely younger children and not older children as well. 
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2,343 adolescence research efforts. In turn, these 112 projects were an 
increase of 10.9 percent over the number for VY *74, They were sponsored by 
eleven Federal agencies. Furthennore, from the bottom half of Table b one 
can tell that of the II*! projects on physical development, 92 (82.1%) were 
tor "basic" research purposes, accounting for 3.9 percent of a] 1 2,343 of 
the adolescence projects. These 92 projects were •> 67.3 percent increment 
over FY '74 and were t undod by ten separate agencies. Over all categories 
of developmental research, the largest was "cognitive*' of which there were 
Ib'j FY * 73 projects, yeven percent of all adolescence research, an increase 
ol 2b. 9 percent of FY '74. 

From TabJe 9 one can sue that there were 66 adolescence projects pri- 
marily tocused upon law enforcement and delinquency services, 291 on health/ 
viatar<> services and 1,291 on educational institutions. Of these cate- 
gories, law enforcement seems to have undergone the most significant incre- 
ment since FY '74, lor the number of efforts in that area has doubled.^ 
Tiie art^a of widest sponsorship was clearly educational institutions, and 
eighteen Federal agencies were involved. The subject which contained the 
s::*..illest pruport ion for basic research was law enforcement and delinquency 
services; that containing the largest increment in basic research was the 
aroa of health/welfare services. 

A d o 1 <»^s c eii t T.irge t P op u Ijit ions 

Wiien performing researcii tor the Federal government, it is common to 
mention in the proposal exactly which groups of people the project intends to 
include in the investigation. This does not necessarily imply that only those 
particular groups will be included, but if mentioned, one can be relatively 
secure in assuming that inrorm,ition about them will be gathered and problems 
parricular to them will be discussed. Tables 10, 11, and 12 show those tar- 
get populations which were mtMitioned in the project proposals on adolescenc<? . 

F^r example, wiiite t.jr.;et por^uiatioiis (Table 10) wetr mentioned in 283 ado- 
1 i.'se.:':K f proje^'t r opo s.i 1 ^; . This inc-lt.idtHi K\J percent of t lie n Jo 1 es(^en{:e pro ject 



'This reflects both the increment in activity on this subject and 
the new inclusion of LllAA projects in the Adolescence Panel's H' '75 file. 
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proposals and 8.2 percent of all proposals. These projects mentioning white 
populations were sponsored by 16 agencies appearing most frequently in those 
frox Right-To-Read (N==97) . Furthermore, 104 of the 285 were for basic research 
purposes; the^ie 104 cunprise 4.4 percent of all adolescence research, 3,0 percent 
of all research, and were funded by 12 agencies with NIMll sponsoring 36 of them. 

As Table 11 shows, tliere were 167 adolescence projects which included the 
physicaPy handicapped (11a), 3o of ttioso wcro for basic research purposes (lib). 
Fiity-one involved Uu* aur.iiy handicapped, 26 involved the visually handicapped, 
23 the orthopedically liandicappud^ and 16 those with hyperkinetic handicaps, 
Tablf 12 gives further target population details. One hundred and seventy 
projects were desf^^nea to affict those adol f'scent s with intellectual handicaps 
(funded by lb agencies), and 162 for those with enK)tional handicaps: schizo- 
phrenic (26), autistic (17), and psychotic (4^0- The heaviejrt concentration 
of effort seems to be among these adolescent tarj^et populations who are 
bilin^^ual for that category contained 14.2 percent of all adolescence i)rojects 
(%'-'3'n). The second most frequently mentioned tnrget group was the "academ- 
ie.illy slow." There were 210 project proposals mentioning that category, 
co-.prising 9.0 percent of .ill adolescence research. li\ .leither the academ- 
ieally slow nor thi ilingual, however, was bas i i vsi'ar^.h r.>revelaat; in 
e.i^ I t r.iJe up less than one-tenth of one peri:t-;.L eV t rt N.r-arch. 

Ado le s e n r. *\o (;^ij.i 1 ai\d_ Do v_e l_oj>me n t _o f^ _P rob 1 ems 

ThiTe have been some significant changes in the efforts focused upon 
particular problems in adolescence (Tables 1 3 and 14). The number of projects 
on sexual identity and sexual roles has decreased by more than a fourth from 
last year. The amount of basic research on cultural and racial identity has 
also decreased (-57.170. e number of researcli projects for otiier than 

ha:,ic purposes in those areas h.^tve increase • by 15 percent. On the other hand, 
increases in basic research should be notei in thr? areas of employment 
practices (4-100^), vouth culture (+-10070 and reading processes (+142.9%). 
Perhaps most marked are the incrciments for all research purposes in the 
areas of youth culture (M14s) and adolescent legal issues — whose 69 projects 
funded by nine agencies comprised an increment of over three times the level 
reported for it in FY '74. 

o 

ERIC 
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Persoiinel and Techniciu^^ for Jnf laericin^ A^Pi>:.s<:<' nt s 

T.ibl.s .15. IG. and 17 illustrate the distribution of research activity 
ir;voivin^», people and techniques for influencing adolescents. From the 
lirsc table (13), it is obvious that research on teachers is more frequent 
t:i.in ..iny other category of personnel. The 632 projects involving teachers 
w.To tundod by 14 agencies^ comprise 27 percent of all adolescence research, 
and constitute an increment of 68.9 percent over FY Teaching tech- 

nirjiit'S, in turn, (i'able 16) constitute 35.9 percent of all adolescence 
researi h, its ^:^2 projects being a A. 25 percent increase over FY '74. The 
Ml t that research on teaching techniques was sponsored by 20 out of the 
2'] possible agencies means Chat this method of influencing adolescercs 
was a subject of focus included by aln.ost every Federal agency sponsoring 
tnv ;dolc;;ceace research at all, 

At.o:i>i all techniques, clearly the most frequently utilized was that of 
p.irv:)l involvement. This included 516 projects from 15 agencies. Others 
wiic.i were frequently intended for use included individualized curriculum 
(2:0 priMects) . bilingual techniques (309 projects) , career/eraployment 
cr'unseJinfc: (119 projects), and tutorial Instruction (118) projects). 
:>trong lticre-i:;es might also be noted in the areas of psycho- and physical 
MiLTapy; while noteworthy decreases in conputer education and desegregation 
projects are observed. 

Anong ciirri'.ula (Table 17), the most frequently studied was the area of 
reading (49*^ crojects)^ whicn -^lone comprised 21.1 percent of all adolescence 
research and whe.e level of activity constituted a 120.5 percent increment 
ovtir the year before, other areas, cf increment which might be noted are in 
the areas of social studies (-♦-^•77.41). In sum, the development, testing 
and evaluai ion of new educational curriculum to influence adolescents 
appears, alorg with t.eachlai; tccim: ques , as the most popular research mode. 
(yver halt of all adolescence research projects involved curriculum, its 
K2i3 proJccL^^ signifying an increment of over a third from the »»^evious 
^iscal vear 
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Table 6 

Federal Research Activity Involving 
Adolescents In FY '75, By Agency 



N umb e r ^ Percentage A mo u ni 

I of ; of I of 

j Adolescence j Adolescence j Adolescence 
I Projects I Projects Funds 



Percentage 
of 

Adolescence 
Funds 



DHKW 
ASPK 



I 



.1 1 12,039 



OYD 



3 I 977,281 1 .4 



^ ! 7 !_ 

MCH?'^ 94 4.0 1 7,449,238 



3.2 



nim:i 
:aL)A 



6:? 



2.8 



17^244^551^1^ . 
5,489.251 i 2.J 



54_ 

b6 



2^3_ 
1 



3^552_,995_;^ . 1-5 
3,948, /OA ! 2.5 



SRS 



6 



1^5 ;^ ^^:l^2^^^Z*^^' -Z 

.3 ' 593, 354 ' .3 



OCD 



345^ 
97 



14^7 iKr^l^z^^^^J ^ ^LH.4 

4.1 I 12,34d,087 ■ 5.3 



RSA I 8 

*) 

Otrice ot Lducation: * 

OPBL I 24 



1.0 



82, 32.^ 



7,346,229 ; 3.1 



BOAL 



BLIJ 
01 E 



173 



7.4 ' 7.584,867 * 



143^ 
117 



6^3 2-^i^!?^i^28^;^ 

5.0 \ 9,934,010 i 4.2 



Kight-To-Read \ 159 ; 6^8^ . . L -J.^!^ • "^^^^ ' _ _ A-P 

BSS 321 13.7 I eU907,585 • 26.4 



OCE 
; OE Total 

;i;SDA 
DO I. 

ACTION 
L t^*\A 
TOTAL 
a^ 



_ 71 
1,013 

83 

- _ j.I->I 



15 
2,343 



I 
I 




Recently received data would adjust these figures to 97 projects and 
S8,19J,810. 

Q ^Thls does not include recently received data on 31 projects involving 

$4-9 million- ' 
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Table 7 

Legal Arrangements for Adol^sci^uce 
Research in FY '75 





Nmbei of 
AdoXescei 'e 
Projects 

(N-2,343; 


Percentage 
of 

ojects 


Agr etf lucji L 


■ 

90 


3.8 


Competitive Contract 




11 . 1 


Minority Contract 


84 


3.6 


Sole Source Contract 


3 


— 


Total Contract 


J /O 


16.1 


Competitive Grant 


L,47s 


62.9 


Non-Competitive Grant 


295 


12.6 


a 

Total Grant 


1,364 


79.6 


Intramural 


14 

1 




New Funding 


9L1 


38.9 


Continued Funding 


i.432 


61.1 


Mul ti-A^ency 


9 





^e sum of the projects here totals 2,344 because one proj*^^ct i.as 
arranged through both grant jnd contract methods. 
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Table 8 

Projects Focusing Primarily Upon General Adolescent 
Development Problems By Type of Research Activity 



Basic and Applied 
Research and Dcveloiiment Activity 





Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects^ 

(N) 


Percentage Change 
In 

(N) Between 
FY '74 and FY '75 


ilumbe r of 

Funding 
Agencies 


Adolescent Development 
Tota^ 


19.4 (454) 


+11.8 


17 


1 Pliysical Development*^ 


4.7 (112) 


+10.9 


11 


Cognitive Development** 


7.0 (165) 


+26.9 


8 


1 Socioemot ional 
1 Development*^ 

1 


5.3 (123) 


-20.0 


10 



Adolescent Dcvt'lopment 


15 


.5 


(363 


Physical Development'^ 


3 


.9 


(92) 


Cognitive Development 


5 


.3 


(124) 


Soc ioemot lonal 
Development^ 


4 


.5 


(10b) 



Basic Research Only 



Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects^ 

(N) 



Percentage Change 
in 

(N) Between 
FY '74 and FY '75 



+67.3 
+ 34.8 



+16.5 



Number of 

Funding 
Agencies 

13 
10 
7 

10 



CD 

00 u u 

C O <tJ 

U U (fi 

0) O 



0) 
0) 

o 
u 

3 



80.0 
82.1 
75.2 

86.2 



Mutually exclusive categories; no project was coded as applying to more 
than one, 

'^Total number of adolescence projects: N=^2,343. 
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Table 9^ 

Projects Focusing Primarily Upon 
Organizations Which Serve Adolescents, 
By Type of Research Activity 





Basic And Applied Research 
And Development Activity 


Organizations 
Involving A lolescents^ 


Percentage of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects*^ (N) 


Percentage Change 

In (N) Between 
FY '74 And FY '75 


Number of 

Funding 
Agencies 


Law Enforcement and 
Delinquinc^ Services 


2.e (66) 


+100.0 


5 


Health and Welfare 
Services 


12.4 U91) 


+ 32. 3 


lb 


Day Care 


.3 (6^ 


c 




educational Institutions 


55.1 (1291) 


+13.2 


18 


Secondary 


8.5 (200) 


-4.3 


13 


Post-Secondarjr 


3.5 (82) 


-3.5 


12 


Special Education 


5-9 (138) 


c 


7 



All categories are mutually exclusive. 

Total number of adolescence projects: N-2,34.'l. 

No valid comparison possible. 

Basic and primarily focused upon orr,ani2ation<= involving non-adults. 
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Table 9 (ConMnupH^ 



Organizations 

Involving 

Adolescents 



Law Enforcement 
and Delinquency 
Services 



Basic Research Only 



Percentage of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects^ (N) 



(1) 



Percentage Change 

In (N) Betvceu 
FY '74 and FY '75 



Wumber of 

Funding 
Agencies 



Health and Welfare 
Services 



l.l 



(25) 



+316.7 



11 



Day Care 



(2) 



Educat ional 
Institutions 



:.l (49) 



-14.0 



10 



Secondary 



(6) 



-33.3 



Po3t-Socondar^ 



(9) 



-10. 0 



Spec ial 
Educat Inn 



.1 



(4) 



I 



All categories are mutually exclusive 

b 

Total number of adolescence projects: N«2»343, 

c 

No valid comparison possible. 



1 

Basic and primarily focused rap,v)n organizations involving non-adults. 
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Table 10 

Adolescent Target Population: Percentages of Demographic 
Characteristics Included In The Project Proposal, 
By Type of Research 



BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH 



Adolescent 
Characteristic 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projeccs 

(N«2.343) 


Percentage of Both 
1 Adolescence and 
Early Childhood 
Projects 

/ M« 1 A n Q \ 


Number 

of 
Funding 
Agencies 


Agency 
Funding The 
Largest Number 
of 

Projects 


White 


U.Z 


b 

(285)^ 


o. 2 


16 


Right-To-Pead 
N • 97 


Fenui 1 e 


5.3 


(124) 


J . J 


14 


NIMH 
i?^ - 42 




11.7 


(275) 


7. 9 


18 


Right-To-Read 
N « 73 


\J L Xti llL d X 


1.7 


(39) 


1. 1 


10 


BSS 

N « 11 




7..S 


(178) 


'j, 1 


16 


BSS 

N - 91 


W f 1 1^ ^ A_ D <^ m 

1 1-iv.ri.o Kic«in 
American 


2. 4 


(55) 


1.6 . 


10 


BSS 

N - 29 


Indian-^American 


10. b 


(252) 


7.2 


15 


OIE 

N « 117 


Eskimo 


.9 


(20 


.6 


9 


NIAAA 
N « 7 


Urban 


13.3 


"(364) 




21 


NIMH 
N « 58 


Ghetto 


2.1 


(50) 


1.4 


13 


NIMH 
N • 10 


Suburban 


2.0 


(47) 


1.3 


13 


NIMH 
N « 8 


Rural 


9.1 


i212) 


6.1 


20 


USDA 


Indian Reservation 




(92) 


2.6 


11 


OIE 

N « 60 


Migrant Population 


. 3 


(7) 


.2 


5 


OCD 
N « 3 


Population Outside 
the U.S. 


2.0 


(46) 


1 . 3 


9 


NIMH 
N 24 



These characterist ici, ^re not muiuAlly exclusive. 



Within the parentheses is the number of adolescence research projects currently 
being funded which is intended to affecL target groups with the deroographir character- 
istic listed cn the left. 
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Table 10 (Continued) 



BASIC RESEARCH ONLY 



Adolescent 
Characteristic^ 


Per centa ge of 
Adolescence 
Projects 

(N=2.343) 


Percentage of Both 
Adolesrpnce and 

Early Childhood 
Projects 

(N=3,498) 


Number 

of 
Funding 
Agencies 


Agency Funding 
the 
Largest 
Number of 
Prcj ects 


White 




3.0 


12 


NIMH N=3j 


Female 


2.8 ( 66) 


1.9 


11 


NIMH N=2A 


Black 


A.l ( 97) 


2.8 


13 


NIMH N=32 


Oriental 


•3 ( 6) 


.2 


4 


N=2 
OCD ^ 


^exicaa-Aner ican 


.9 ( 22) 


.6 


7 


NIMH N«9 


Puerto Rican- American 


9) 


,3 


3 


NIMH 
MDA 


Ind ian- Amer ican 


.5 ( 12) 


.3 


6 


yiMH N=A 


Eskino 


.1 ( 2) 


.1 


2 


NIMH 
NIE N=l 


[JrlNan 


3.7 ( S6) 


2-5 


13 


NIMH N=32 


Shetto 


.1 ( ^ 


,1 


A 


all at 1 


Suburban 


.5 ( 12) 


.3 


9 


NIMH, OCD 


Rural 


1.5 ( 36) 


1.0 


7 


USDA N=20 


Indian Reservation 

. 


.1 ( 3) 


.1 


3 


all at 1 


Migrant Population 

! 


.1 (1) 


.1 


1 


NIMH N=l 


Population Outside 
the U.S, 


1.3 ( 31) 


.9 


6 


NIMH N=19 



ERIC 



^Tbese characteristics are not mutually e33:lusive. 

Within the parentheses is the number of adolescence research projects currently being 
.funded which is intended to affect target groups with the deiiHDgraphic characteristics 
listed on the left. 
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Table U 

AdolLrscent Target Population: Percentage 
Involviiig the Pnysically Handicapped 
3y Type of Research 



BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH 



i 

1 

I 

Adolescent 
Characteristic 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects 

(N=2,343) 


Percentage of Both 
Adolescence and 
Early Childhood 
Projects 

v.N=3,49S) 


Number 

of 
Funding 
Agencies 


Agency 
Fun<^ing The 
Largest Number 
of 

Projects 


Physically Handi- 
capped Total 

1 
i 


7.1 (167)^ 


4.8 


13 


EEri 
N*57 


1 ' 

j Aurally 

t 
* 


' 

2.2 (51) 


1.5 


{ BEH 
} N=21 


; Visually j 1.1 (26) 

i ! 
! \ 


.7 


i 

7 i BEH 
1 N=12 

1 


] : 

Neurologically 1 2,8 (66) 

i 1 




1.9 


i N=25 


, 

Orthopodically 

■ 


1.0 (23) 


.7 


^ j BEH 

} :;=io 


Hyperkinetic 


.7 (16) 


.5 


i N=12 

i 



These categories are not mutually exclusive. 



Within the parentheses Is the number of adolescence research projects currently 
being funded vhich is intended to affect the target group on the left. 
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Table 11 (ContiniMid) 



BASIC RESEARCH ONLY 



Adolescent 
Characteristic^ 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects 

(N-2»3A3) 


Percentage of Both 
Adolescence and 
Early Childhood 
Projects 

(N=3,496) 


Number 
of 
Funding 
Agencies 


Agency 
Funding the 
Largest Numbex 
of 

Projects 


rnysically Handi- 
capped Total 


1.6 


(38)^ 


1.1 


6 


NIMH 
N=16 


Aurally 

1 


. 5 


(11) 


.3 


3 


NINCDS 
N=6 


Visually 

^ 


.1 


( 1) 


.1 


1 


NIMH 
N=l 


Neurological ly 

1 


.9 


(22) 


.6 


5 


NIMH 
N=12 


r 
I 

Ortho7edically j 


.1 CM : 

1 

1 


1 

i 
i 


2 


NIMd 
N=3 


Hyperkinetic j 

i 


• 4 


/•-I n\ 1 

1 


.3 ! 

1 


3 


NIMH 
N=3 



Thes*2 categories are not imtually exclusive - 

b 

Within the parentheses is the nusiber of adolescence research projects ci^rrently 
being funded vh^ch intended to affect rhe target group on the left. 
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Table 12^ 

Adolescent Target Population: Percentage Involviiig 
The IiiLeliectually Aiid iiiaotionally H<uidicapped And Others, 

iiy T>-pe of Research 



BASIC AND APPLIHD RESEARCH 



Adolescent 
Chararteriscic'^ 


j Percentage of Both | 
Percentage of i Adclescence and i Number 
Adolescence j Early Childhood 1 of 
Projects j Projects 1 Funding 
CN=2, 343)1 (^«3 A93)j Agencies 


Agency 
Funding the 
Largest Number 
of 

P-oiects 


Intellectually Handi- 
















capped Total 


r . i 


(170)^ 


4 . 9 


16 


BEH 

1 


N=75 


i ^?€»!}t:ally_Ketarded 

1 Learning Disabled 




^A^O 

3.9 

i 


_ao3)_ 

( 92) 


^ 2^9 

2. 6 


11 


BEH 


N'=52 


Enotionally Handi- 
















capped Total 


6.9 


(162) 


4.6 




NIMH 


N«108 




Schizo£hrenic 


1.1. 


( 26) 
( 17) ] 


' .5 


3 








Autistic 


- 7 










Psychotic 


^.1 


(48) 


1.4 


5 


NIMH 


N=41 


Drug Users 




( 99) 


2.8 


7 


NIDA 


N'49 




Hero in 




( <*) 


.1 


1 1 






t 


Alcohol 


1.6 


( 38) 


1.1 


3 ! 


NIAAA 


N=36 


; Delinquents 


3 * 3 


( 77) ■ 


^ . ^ 


' 1 

10 


NIMH 




i Abused or Neglected ! 


2.^ 


( 57) 


1.5 


7 i 

i 


OCD 


N-43 j 


Acadeiiically Slov ! 


i . 0 


(210) . 


6.0 


12 \ 


Right 


-To -Read \ 
N-i49 \ 


■ ] 

i Drop-Oats ! 

i i 


S 


( 65) : 


1-. 


12 ; 


OIE 




j Intellectually Gifted j 


• 6 


( 14) ; 


.4 


6 ; 


OCE 


?«=6 \ 


I Runaways i 


2. 1 


C 53} ■ 


1.4 


7 i 


NIMH 


N-39 1 


Adolescent Parents | 




( 25) : 


.7 




NICHD 




Bilingual 


14.2 


(333) j 


9.5 


1 

J 1 
! 


BSS 


N=250 




^These characterist 


ics are not 


rrutual ly 


exclusive. 









V 

^"within the oarentheses is the mcsber of adolescence research projects currently being 
funded vhich is intended to affect target crrcnins vith the characteristics listed on' the 
left. 
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Table 12 (Continued) 



BASIC RESEARCH ONLY 



Adolescent 
Characteristic^ 


Percentage of 
Adolesc ence 
Proj ects 

(N»2.343) 


Percentage of Both 
Adolescence and 
Early Childhood 
Projects 

(N=3.A98; 


Number 
of 
Funding 
Agencies 


Agency 
Funding the 
Largest Number 
of 

Pro 1 ects 


Intellectually Handi- 
















capped Total 


1.8 




1.2 


7 


NIMH 






j Mentally^Retarded 
Learning Disabled 


. _1:.1_ _ 
. 6 


- JPl 
(15) 


^ -^8 

.A 


- ^ 1 - , 
6 


- NICHD 
NIMH 


N«5 


Eaotionally Handi- 
















capped Total 


2.1 


(50) 


1.4 


o 


NIMH 


N«44 




Schizojhrenic 


.8 


(19) 












Autistic ■ 


-> 


( 6) 


. 7 








! 


Psychotic | 

L 


1.0 


(24) 


.7 




NIMH 


N«23 


Drug Users 


1-3 


(31) 


. Q 


3 


NIDA 


N=21 


1 1 

t 1 

i 1 
i j 


Heroin 
Alcohol 


^1 


( 4) 1 
( 5) ' 


. 3 


- - 1 - , 
1 


NIDA_ 
NIAAA 


N=9 ! 


1 Delinquents ' 


. 9 


v20) 






NIMK 


N=13 i 


; Abused or Neglected I 


.5 


(11) ; 


•a 


A 1 


OCD 


N=8 ! 

i 


[ Atadesiically Slow | 

• 4- 


.1 


(3) ! 

L 


i 

.1 ; 


3 1 


all at 


^ 1 


j Drop-Outs 




( 5) i 


.1 


1 

3 1 




N=3 


Intellectually lifted ; 




( 0) 


i 


0 : 


~~ i 


' Runaways ' 




( 4) [ 


i 

i 


' i 


NIMH 


N=2 i 


1 

Adolescent Parents ! 




(10) I 






SIC£D 


N=6 


3ilin-jal | 




( 3) 1 


— — ^— . — 

•1 ! 


' I 


NIMH 


K=2 



These characteristics are T>ct rratually csrclusive. 
s 

*ithLn rr.e par er theses is the rrjnber of adoI"*scence research projects current It 
beir.i rund-jd vhich is intended to affect target grcwps with the characteristics listed 
on thi: left. 
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Table 13^ 

Specific Adolescent Developsnent Problems, 
Type of Research Activity 



j Basic And Applied Research 
And DevelopTOnt Activity 


Adolescent | 
Developmental t 

Problems^ 1 

1 
1 


Percentage of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects^ (N) 


1 

I 

Percentage Change ! 

In (N) Between ! 
FY '74 And FY '75 ! 


Nus^r of 
Agencies 


1 Perception of the Self j 


16.8 


(394) 






! Cultural/Racial Identitv j 


1.9 








1 Interpersonal 1 
j Relationships ! 


6.0 


(141) 


t 

i 




Motivation ' 


4.9 




i 


i 


Eniotional Development 


7 7 


1 

(ISl) 1 


? 




Language Develo-^ment 


5.S 


(136) i 






Reading Process 


2.5 _ 


_(59) _ ; 




8_ _ 


^evelopiaental Continuity ; 


.9 




_ c 




Sexxiai Identity 

— — — — — — — 






1-5.0 


6 i 


» 

Attitudes I 


14. S 


(330) ■ 




! 


Coping >Iecharj:s:is | 


1.5 


(35) : 




i 
» 

s i 
1 



Categories are not isutually excltsive, 
iOta^ nxunber of adolescence projects: 
"^'iT val i d c c" rir "* ?:?n r^o ?3 1 b I e . 



i 1 

o 
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Table 13^ (Continued) 



Basic Research Only 



Adolescent 

Developaental 

Problems^ 



Pcrcentas,a of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects^ (N) 



Perception of the 
Self 



1.5 



Cultural/Racial 
Iden ti tv 



xn.te*rp ' *' '* 
Reli: ^ 



1.1 



(3^) 

(36) i 



Percentage Change 

In (N) Between 
rT '74 and FY '75 



Number of 

Funding 
Agencies 















u 






U 


u 






o 


q; 




ti 




03 






0) 


0) 








(n 


4^ 




a: 


o 


c 


V 




o. 


a; 


a> 


u 










a 


u 


O 


m 






u 


« 




. P» 


Dm. 







s 
1 



8.6 

6.5 



-16. 



21.6 



26.0 



(17) 



Reaa^ ^ Process 













Sex-aal Ider.titv 1 .3 


17; : 




i 33. 


9 


Atul.tUG£S 


(65^ ' c 


10 


' 19. 


7 


Co p i Me c han i sris - 5 


(15} c: ; 




5j. 


0 














rrc-^ eels : ^'=2 ^J-^Z . 


















pririarily fcciised 


-upon social and enriior^I r 
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lable 14^ 

Projects Relating To An 
Adolescent's '"ocial Environment, 
By Type of Research Activity 



Basic Aad Applied Research 
And DcvelopTCnt Activity 


j /-^i^iesci^nt 

' 5jc:"oenvircn" "tal 

J •'roD.enis"' 

1 

1 ' 


Percentage of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects^ (N) 


j 

} Percentage Change 
[ In (5?) Betveen 
FY '74 And FY '75 


Nuxober of 
t Fundlac 

• il» III 

Agencies 


; '-^y^jri -ie De.. in^uency 


1.9 


(46) 


c 


! 3 




.6 


(15) 






i Pel: ^4,-': ;.:; Enviroiixaent 




(13) 


c 




! :r:t..TT::?- Offenses 


2.0 


(^S) 


c 




t 

• --^igal Issues 


2,9 


(69J 


+360. G 


i 


j Sex Roles 

1 


-6 _ _ 




. . .-26,. 


5 


j Ilnploynent Practices 


I.l 


(-6) 


-16.1 


6 


; Youth Ciiltoire 


.6 


as) 


+114.^ 1 

" i 




: Ethalc & Racial Culture 




(113) 


! 

C ! 




Ecological Stiidies | 

1 


5,6 


(131) 


c 

i 


1 

12 : 

1 



•^ategcries are not numally exclusive. 



Total nuober of aiclescer.ee rrc^ects : N'=2,343 
"No valid ccnrparison possible, 
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Table 14 (Continued) 



Adolescent 

Socioctivironaeatal 

Problems^ 



Basic Research Only 



Percentage of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects^ (N) 



Perce -yge Change 

In ( Betveen 
lY '74 and FY •75 



Number of 

Funding 
Agencies 











O 


ki 


re 




cn 


o 


C3 




<u 




QJ 


03 


oc 




tn 


ci 




tn 


QJ 


en 








o 


c 


u 




Q. 




QJ 


u 




CJ 


•«--) 






u 


o 






Oi 


kl 
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Table 15 

Rfsezrch Projects Involving Personnel Affecting Adolescents 



1 Personnel in the 

' Adolescents^ Znviionnent^ 

i 


Percentage of FY '75 
Adolescence Projects^ 
(N) 


rercentage unange 

in (N) Between 
FY »7A and FY '75 


Number of 
Funding 
Agencies 




! Educational Personnel 

! 


30.9 


(723) 


+59.2 


16 




1 
1 

i Teacher Training 


_ r 


( 13) 


1 

-■45.8 


8 


j 


j 

Adninistrators 


4.1 




+28^ . 0 


11 


1 

i 


'> Teachers 


27. D 


(632) 


-^68.9 


14 


i 


I Fara-Prof e^sionals 

1 1 
^ ( 


13.9 


(325) 


-253.2 ; 


10 


1 

! 
I 
1 


j 1 

j Welfare Service Personnel 
t 


, 5 


( 12) 


-36. B 1 


4 


! 


I i 
1 _ , . 1 
troli.ce or Lav Enforcemer*^ I 

1 1 


. 3 


( 6) 1 


-14.2 1 

! 


/ 




1 .-Medical or Health C^re ' 
1 


-15 


s 

( 3w) 1 

! 
t 


-26. i i 


9 


i 
1 

i 


' Neighbornooc pt CoTrrujiity ' 
j T^crkers 

t 




— — . ^ 

i 

: 10) i 

1 


-23.1 ; 




1 


• Vol--iteers 




V 35) j 




3 




^tecor:ies are not iru 


ti^allr excl 


usive . 








s 

''Total nunber c: aiole 


scenre proj 


ects: N=2,3 
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Table 16 

Projects Investigating New 
Techniques for Influencing Adolescents 



Techniques*" 



Tt^aciiiag Techaiques 
Bilingual Education 



Percentage of 
FY '75 
Adolescence 
Projects*^ (N) 



35-9 
13,2 



(S42) 
(309) 



Percentage Change 

(N) Betveen 
FY '74 and FY * 75 



Number of 

Funding 
Agencies 



+42. 5 
+451-8 



20 



10^ 
7 



Conput-T^r Education 



.9 

1.6 



(22) 



-7.3 



T\* Instruction 



(50) 



13^ 
6 



Opjn Class room 



2.1 



_+22.0_ 
+14^3 



Ncn-Graded Scaocli 



(47) 



10 



leam leachir.i 



5.9 



Tlx zxpc"* r 1 enct\ 



(230) 



-1-1 



13_ 

S 



Ljtorial InstracLior. 



.;.o 



-10.2 



Indivi^-oalizai Curriculun: 



beh3vier_Mocif icaticn 
Fr.vsical Taeraiiv 



-22_. 7 
-ri66.7 



10_ 
5 



Fsvchc erar V 

Career/ Enploj-iEcLnr 
_ Cow-as cling 



^ 



MM 

(65) 



L .1. 



.?) 



+126.; 



_9_ 

i3 



Youth Ir-volver.wr.t 

y-aiastrear.ir.c fcr Special 
i:d_cHtio- 



L 

L 



5 

13_ 
3 



(ii; 



-76.1 



(52: 



9 

15 



,315} ! 



-72.0 



>cr:e of the categories are exclusive of any other categcrv. 
^Total r:-j=±!er of adolescence research projects: CX=:,343). 
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Table 17 

Research Projects Relating To 
Adolescence Educational Curricul.iT. 



Molescent Curricula^ 


Percentage 
Adolescence 


of FY '75 
Projects^ 
(N) 


Percentage Change 

in (N) Between 
FY '74 and FY '75 


Number of 
Funcing 

AgercJ.es 


Educational Curriculum 


51.8 


(1213) 


+39.2 


i 


H?.th 


11. 3 




^ ♦> n 1 A 


11 i 


Social Studies 

{ 








10 


; Language Arts 

1 i 


23.6 


V ^ / 




IX ! 


j Art /Music 


4.2 


( 99) 




I 0 


Science 


5.5 


(1^9) 


/ / • i 


8 1 


Vocational Ed. 


9. 3 






IS i 


Career Ec- 


3.S 


(207) 


+11.2 


14 1 


Physical Ed. ; 


1.3 


( ^2) 


+100.0 


/ 


Health and Safetv Ed. i 


2.4 


( 56) ! 


+194.7 ; 


9 ! 


Drug Abuse Ed. ! 


3.C 


( 70) ! 


^75,D : 


T 


Ses Ed, 1 

i 


. 3 


( t.) 


-14.: 1 


5 i 


Er.vironnental Ed. ' 

t 


1.4 


( 32) 


-53.6 


6 


Citirer.ship Training | 


^ 6 


{ 14) 


-77.7 i 


S 1 


Ec. tor ParemtbDod 


1.0 


( 23) 


-50.0 i 


^ i 


xeadinx ; 


21,1 


(494) 


+120.5 


- "1 



^one of th^se categrories are exclusive of ar.y other category. 
Tcr.al nixiber of adolescence research projects: CN=2,3^3). 
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CHAPTER IV 



PATTERNS OF AGDJCi RESEAPvCl AND DEVELOPMENT ON ADOLESCENCE- 
THEIR MISSIONS, ACTIVITY LN FY '75 AND LEVELS OF INTEREST FOR FY "'76 



Li\trc.duct.xL-:i 

In the following chapter the activities within individual agencies 
arc broken down into four groups. First, the focus of each is compacted 
into a brief "Mission" statement, the s-^hstance of which derives from 
lecislative mandates. Second and third, each agency's FY '75 activity 
is then described along tvo dimensions: its project characteristics 
(categories of funding, type of research and development, usage of method- 
ologies etc.) and its primary research foci. These tvo dimensions are 
displayed for each agency -."ith tvo tables. Fourth and lastly, each 
agency's plans for the next fiscal year, that cf IT '76, are sumrLarired 
-r.co cne cr tvo paragraphs. Tne basis for this statement is taken from 
a fcr- -.-lich had been sent to each agency and returned by an individual 
witn Knowledge of his agency's intentions. A su3=iary chart of these 
'3 'leveii cf interest" can be found as APPENDIX A. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR PL.^NNING AND EVALUATION 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: i?,Oi million (^12,039) 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored In F'^ *75: 2 

Miss ion 

The Oificu of the Assistant to the Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
serves as a staff function to the Secretary in the Department cf Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Since ASPE's purpose is to review the plar^ning and 
evaluation activities of the Departxent of Health, F^ucation, and Welfare, it 
has considerable inporrance to the Federal government research and research 
serving corriiuni^y-. AS?£ acts to help agencies within DHEW define their plan£> 
for Poli-y Developneni and Implenentaticn tPDl)~the agency's strate^v tc 
inrlerjent the goals in a nev piece of legislation. In evaluating PDI's, 

IS or ten xnterested in hov an age:!::y V research and developnit^nt plans 
2 partic^^lar issue itight distribute prcgraisiatic Doney regionally or 
pr jporticnally , the weighting of criteria for rating in-^coming proposals, 
or '^ru' z:\izt^ cf ihe bi-cget is to be a^. letted to particular feci- 



acoiesccTiLe projects vere so,::: sour'ze contracts to 
gather and analyze -fata on runavays. One project as preparing a report 
for policy planning ^nd the ther a basic res;e3rc:. rrcjcct analv^lrg the 
Naiional Survey cf fcuth data. 



:c^escents vho , for cne r^iascn cr ar-Cther, run Hvay fro:^ honie. Thvoui:;h 
:ccc nearer analysis or oata tne agency intends to look j:t status offfc_naeri: 
jrrectiLcnal prograzis. In -dditicn CASFE! intends to sronsrr a ccn.fercncc 
I.esearch on Ycuth."*^ 
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OFFICE OF YOUTH DEVELQPKENT 

t FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $1.0 million 

t Number of Adolescent Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 7 

Mission 

Under the authority of Section 41 ^ .he Social Security Act and the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preveiii i - <xt of 1974 ("the Runaway 
Youth Act"), the Office of Youth Development Us charged with developing 
knowledge that is focused on youth devr, lopnent : both with respect to 
problems within specific target populations (e.^;., those behind in school, 
those out-of-school, the unemployed, the runaways, the handicapped, etc.), 
and with respect to the institutional tarriers that dissuade or deter youth 
at-risk from reaching their potentials. The agency seeks to develop 
theoretical constructs, strategies, and models of youth development. The 
particular focus is on institutional organization and community resources 
that can assure equal opportunities for youth to have and utilize the 
ejqperiences and services essential for independence as a young person 
and as an adult. 

The mission of OYD is therefore to affect the coordination and 
inntitutional changes required r.o create a climate conducive to favorable 
development for all youth, with a special emphasis on the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. OYD has three programmatic components: (1) the 
Division of Youth Services System which administers the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1972; (2) the Division of Youth Activities which 
serves as the Federal government's spokesman for youth activities; and (3) 
a f-ectioR addressing the problem of youths who run away from home. 

Fiscal Year '75 

OYD's seven applied research projects were 71.4 percent contracts and 
28.6 percent grants. T.ie methodological techniques of interviews, question- 
nairas and surveys were each u.>ed in four of the seven projects. Other 
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OYD 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS; FY '75 



• Funding: $i million 
t Number of Projects: 



FUNDING CATEGORY 

Agreernont 

Contract 

Competitive 
8-A Minority 
Sole Source 

Grant 

Competitive 
Non-Competitive 

Intramural 



TYPE OF RESEARCH 
Basic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

Research Dissemination 
Research on Policy 



rlETHODOLOGIES 

Longitudinal 
Pre-Test, Post-Tept 
Case Study 
Multidlsciplinary 
Observational Techniques 
Interview Techniques 
Use of Questionnaires 
Survey Techniques 



Number 
of 

Projects (N) 



5 
4 

1 

2 



Percentage of 
Adolescence 

Projects Within 
The Agency (%) 



1 
4 
4 
4 



71.4 


780,171 


57.1 


732,800 


14.3 


47,371 


28.6 


197,110 


28.6 


197,110 


100.0 


977,281 







28.6 



14.? 
57.1 
57.1 
57.1 



Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 



338,537 



120,317 
693,0'J9 
693,099 
659,854 



ERIC 



Each agency has i varying number of projects wnich affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 

Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred, 
c^ 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these r jthodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 

8() 



OYD 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $1.0 million 

• Number of Projects: 7 



Primary Focus^ 


1 

Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (Z) 


Amount 
of 

Fjinds ($) 


Developmental 

Physical Development 
Cognitive Development 
Socioemotional Development 


2 • 


28.6 


r.fJ7,389 


Family 


2 


28.6 


341,985 


Broader Social Environments 








Study of Research Methods 
Health/Welfare Services 


1 


14.3 
-■ 


230,797 


Educational Institutions 

Secondary Scliool 
Post-Secondary School 
Vocational/Technical Schools 

Juvenile Justice Institutions 


2 
__ 

1 
1 


28.6 
14.3 


197,110 

107,740 1 
89,370 


Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 
i Categories: The Family 








Kcology of the Home 
Family Structure, Composition 
Intratamily Relationships; 
Family's Interface with 
Soc i ety 

Educational 1 nst i tur i on-; 


2 
2 

2 


23.6 
28.6 

28.6 ^ 
28.6 j 


341,985 
525,411 
341, '985 

317,869 


Educational Curriculum 
Teaching Techniques | 
Treatment or Procedures ^ 
Materials or Equipment 
Other Program Policy 
Youth Involvement 


3 

1 

2 

5 1 
3 


42.9 
28.6 
14.3 
28.6 
71.4 
42.9 


427,907 
197,110 
107,740 
228,057 
635,296 
317,427 



ERIC 



^Each proposal wa. described as focusing primarily upon .ne (and only onel 
hu..diod percent of all the activity on adolescence within each jgency! 
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primary foci involved adolescent development, the family, the study of 
r-jsearch methods, and educational institutions. 

y.4!l^_J.9.r y ' ^^^'jil^JVoar ' 76 

In FY '76, the Office of Youth Development will focus their research 
and evaluation efforts increasingly upon the problems of youths who have 
run away from their homes. It will increase its attention to counselinj>> 
them and their families, developing secondary analyses of survey data, and 
improving both methods of program evaluation and statistical techniques. 
In addition, a low level of attention will continue with respect to sex- 
ually abused adolescents, unwed adolescent mothers, venereal and other 
diseases. A high level of interest can be expected with respect to research 
on the institutional barriers to youth development. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF QiILD HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $8.2 million''' 

Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 97 



.lission 



NICHD does I'ot have one specific disease or disorder for Its focus of 
attention. NIQIP supports research in the basic processes of human develop- 
ment including those involved in social and behavioral development, as well 
as the Liomedical processes. The recently expanded research program on 
adolescei.t growth and development includes five areas of emphasis: the bio- 
logical process, n^.tritiou, intellectual development, socialization, and 
both endocrinologic.il and psychological development. 

Fiscal Year '75 



Funding in NICHD was primarily awarded through the use of grants (79.4%), 
with 18.6 percent using contracts. The research was largely basic (78.4%) 
auJ to some extent applied O 7 . 5Z) . Of the methodologies, interview tech- 
niques, pre- and post-test dLsign and questionnaires were most commonly 
mentioruJ in project proposals. Most of the research focused on the "develop- 
ment" of the child or adolescent, with 29.9 percent focusing on physical 
development; 20.6 percent on cognitive development; and 11.3 percent on 
socioomotional development. Further breakdown of physical development reveals 
that body grcwtn. physical disease and health issues related to pregnancy and 
childbirth .:/e been mos: often a focus of the research. 



Plans for Fisc,?^ Year '76 



Neurologic handicaps will remain of high interest at NICHD. Low involve- 
ment will continue in the areas of bi: ingual learning problems, run-aways, 
autism or adolescents who have been diagnosed as having , rthopedicaily. 



this figure the actua] .-.mount wl.ich will affect a<Jole';r-nce with- 
out also including early childhood is approximately $.9 million,. 



8!) 
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NICHD 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS; FY '75 



• Funding: $^.2 million 

• Nuaibcr of Projects: 97 





Number 
of 

Prujectt- (N) 


1 Percentage^ of 
1 Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (Z) 


A nniin t" 

of 

Funds ($) 

\:<j. — 


FUNDING CATEC^ ' 








1 


Agreement 




— 






Contract 


18 


18 


.6 


1.278,608 


Competli wi 


D 


3 


.2 


inc. n c 


1 P-A Mino 










. Soxe So"r» 


II 








I 

Grant 




7 9 


,4 


b, 325, 410 


Competitive 


! i« 


13 


6 


1,134,537 


Non--Compf titiw'c 


A3 


44 


. 3 


4,073.006 


lntr.i):nukai 




1 








I 


0 


9,600 


1 T\TL OF RESEARCH^ 










liaslc 


76 


78, 


4 


4,784,327 


Applied Research 


17 


1; 




2,0/1,237 


Evalua: ion 


2 


2 


1 


7 7 ^rtO 


ReoCirch Dissemination 


1 " 


1. 


0 


40,55A 


:<esearch on Poxicy 










METOODOLOCIES^ 










Longitudinal 


14 


14 


4 


540,892 


Pre-Tet.*:, Pos^--Test 




19 




1,390,064 


Case i."'^dy 


J 


3 


1 


376,988 


Multldibciplina^-' 1 


6 




2 


1,195,389 


Observational Techniques j 


i 


7. 


2 


721,068 


Intei^icw Techniques j 


23 


23, 


7 


1 ,673,398 


Lsc o2 Questlonnair ^3 


18 


18, 


f) 


1,046,701 


Survey Tec. Cliques 


13 


13 


4 


1,228,671 



Each agency has o vat/ ; numbe^- of project?? which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of ^iolcscer e projects within thi*; particular 
agency in eacn category. 



FiCh . 'iject was placed iu one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; '/ o sum the percentages therefore approxinatcs 
one bund red • 

^The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may havr iientioncd the intention to use one, nore than one, or none 
of these nethodf ir -icai categories; the pro-ortion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundrec 
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NICHD 
RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $8.2 million 
t Number of Projects: 97 



Prima r> Focus*" 



Developmental 

F^^ysical Dcvi»lopL.cnt 
Cognitive Developncnt 
Sociocmo tlonal Development 

FanlJy 

Neighborhood 

Broader Social Environaients 

Study of Recv:.'irch Methods 

VcaX th' Welfare Services 

Educational Institutions 

! Ceccr;;ary School 

! Po5 t-'^econdary School 

[ Vocal onal. Technical Schoc? 

i Juvenile Jusf^-e Institutions 



Number 
of 

Projects (N) 



Fercentafc^'.? 
Aiiolcscerce 
Proji^cti? Ulthin 
The Agei c/ (Z) 



Breakdown of Largest Primary' Focus 
Qitegor-' : Physical Development 

\'i.dy Growtli 
Mo- -r Of v slopmerii: 
Sense- y r . oces so s 
P..ysical Char uc te r i s t ic s 
Handica,.,>ing Conditio'r 
.'liyf^ic?', Disease 
Nutrition Scud i. s 
Genetic S'Mdies 
Pharmacol Studies 
Cpidemioi gy Studios 
Health Issues: Pr- g* incy, 
Childbirth 



68 

79 

11 
12 
1 
4 



24 

10 
8 
14 



5 
3 

13 



70. ; 

29.9 
20.6 
1.1 .3 

12.4 

] 0 

4.. 

7.2 

4.1 



Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 

5,776,997 

2,120,370 
1,569,750 
418,809 

701,204 

32,787 

263,004 

385,1 73 

454,453 



24. 


7 


2,249,900 


6. 


2 


1,393,130 


6. 


2 


1.754,268 


10. 


3 


1,476,660 


8. 


2 


1.839,953 


14. 


4 


1,596,867 


4. 


1 


272,986 


11. 


3 


1,917,584 


5. 


2 


727,917 


3. 


1 


478,002 


13. 


4 


1.893,804 



a. 



ERIC 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one- (and only one) 
of t\\o major categories. Wlicr. a.i cducatio.ial or developmental project could 
also be placed within a subcatcrory, it vaa duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sun of these larger categories should approximate on.- 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence within each agency. 
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visually or aurally handicapping pioblems. Heiatively high involvement 
will continue to surround the areas of speech problems, and those who 
are retarded, academically slow or learning disabled. 

In the area of abusL'd ov neglected adolescents, activity will remain 
at a level similar to FY '75. No alterations should occur over emphasis 
among differing ascriptive target population characteristics with relatively 
equal concern being shown between blacks, whites, Spanish-speaking 
/Vnericans, and those who live in rural, urban or suburban areas. 

Very high attention will continue to be placed within the areas of 
cognitive and physical (body growth) development. Social development 
including personality, emotional and behavioral, will also be an area of 
concentration. High interest will continue in understanding the influences 
of family structure and family functions and the social/cultural environ- 
ment on adolescents. Investigating the influences of physical environment 
ipon adolescents will continue to be of low priority. 

Low emphasis will continue with respect to psychotherapy and psycho- 
logical counseling. No changes should occur in the interest in methodology 
or over those methodologies which are most prevalent. A sociological, 
psychological and biological emphasis will continue to prevail, followed 
lastly by anthropological perspectives. 
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• n' Funding of Adolescence Research: $17.2 miUion 

• Vuiriber of Atiolescent Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 429 

Mission 

Two principal pieces of legislation direct tho National Inntitute of 
Mental Health's research and development in the age range of adolescence: 
Seriion 301 and 303 of the Public Health Services Act (PL 7b-A10) , and 
Section 295(b) ot the Social Security Act (PL V2-6U3>. 

The objectives of the research program of NlMIl are to support research 
on the etiology, diagnosis, treatment, prevention, and control of mental 
Illness, and the promotion of mental health. NIMH is primarily responsi- 
ble, therefore, for tlie support of applied, clinical and basic research 
.Ur-.od either at L!)e resolution of specific problems of mental and emotional 
illness, or at the augmenting of knowledge regarding human behavior. Areas 
of study which relate to adOM-^^ccnts include the proces'5 of occupational 
choice, sex role development, preparation for family roles, the understand- 
ing; of t),i-. problems contributi.^] to crime and delinquency, and the means 
of treating these problems. 

F I s c a 1 Y e a r_ ' 7 '^i 

T .t- .najority oi NlMH's 429 projects were awarded as grants. Except 
for thi projects that w?re sponsored intramurally (2.31), the remaining 
p ..jects were contracts (13. SX). Basic research comprised half of the 
projects with applied accounting for 37.8 percent. Of the net hodological 
categories pre- and post-test design was the most frequently mentioned 
in project propoir^als. The largest prinaiy focus category, adolescent 
development, consi^^ted of 17,3 percent on cognitive problems, 15.6 
percent or socicemotional problems, and 5.8 percent on problems of pliysical 
development. Tlie second largest nriirary focus category was health/welfare 
sei-vices , with further distinctions showing an emphasis on specific issues 
in Dental h2alth and delinquency. 
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PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $17.2 million 

• Number of Projects: 429 





Nurr* - 
ol 

rrojects ^N; 


Percentage^ of 
Adolescence 

Projects Within 
Ine Agency y,/^) 


Amount 
of 
Fundj; 










Agreement 










59 


13.8 


280,447 


Competitive 


52 


12.1 


262, 8?7 


8-A Minority 








Sole Source 




— 


— 


Grant 


360 


83.9 


16,964,104 


Competitive 


17A 


40.6 


7,181,532 


won-'Uonpec i cive 


183 


45.8 


9,624,591 


Intramural 


10 


2.3 


0 


h 

TYPE OF RESEARCH 








Dasxc 


Zi / 


50.6 


7 f\ O 7 O 

/ ,999, /OD 




i Oil 






Evaluation 


35 


8.2 


I ,bi8,688 


Research Dissemination 


10 


2.3 


100,379 


Research on Policy 


5 


1.2 


0 


KTTHODO LOGICS^ 








Longitudinal 


75 


17.5 


5,859,166 


Pre-Test, Post-Test 


147 


34.3 


7,574,602 


Case Study 


7 


1.6 


652,473 


Multidisciplinary 


1? 


4.2 


1,727,653 


Observational Techniques 


bl 


14.2 


3,432,353 


Interview Techniques 


115 


26.8 


5,469,113 


Use of Questionnaires 


35 


P. 2 


1,343,912 


Survey Techniques 









Each agenc> has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in ea.:h category. 



Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the perce-itages therefore approximates 
one hundred, 
c 

The descriptive characteristics are rot mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal nay have mentioned the Intention to use one, more thin one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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NIMH 
RESEARCH FOCI 



t Funding: $17.2 million 
• Nuraher of Projects: 429 



Primary Focus^ 


Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


icrcencage or 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (2) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 




178 


41.5 


6,606,991 


rnysicsx ueveiopmcnt 
Cognitive Development 
Socloemotlonal Development 


7A 

67 


5.8 
17.3 
15.6 


1,734,276 
2,028,339 
1,943,868 


Family 


34 


7.9 


1,488,902 


Neighborhood 


5 




1 O Q AT/ 


Broader Social Environments 


21 




949,874 


Study of Research Methods 
Health/Welfare Services 


14 

80 


3.3 
18.7 


481,593 
4,320,448 


Educational Institutions 


49 


11.4 


2,062.282 


Secondary School 
^ost-Secordary School 
Vocational/Technical Schools 


6 

16 


1.4 
3.7 


91,961 
828,450 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 




11.2 


1,135,987 I 


Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 
Category: Health/Welfare Services 








Preventive Health Services 
Pre-, Post-Natal Health Care 

Family Planning Services 
Mental Health Services 
! Foster Care 


1 
L 
2 
58 
1 


.5 
.2 
.2 

. 5 
13.5 
, 2 


328,991 
0 

162,904 

n 

2,397,392 


Child Abuse Services 
Employment Servi ces 
Emergency Services 
Advocacy 

Delinquency Services 

Recreation 

Law Enforcement 

t 


3 
2 
4 
8 
52 


.7 

.5 
.9 
1.9 
12.1 


0 

226,341 
116,695 
175,700 
447,634 
1,380,260 


•} 
*- 

4 


. ^ 

.9 


17.620 
291,330 



ERIC 



Each proposal was descrxbed as focusing prlnarily upon one (and onlv one) 
of t.ie najot c^itegories . Vlicn an educational or develo^.nent 1 project ' ould 
also bo placed vlthln a subcatc,ory. It was duly noted; thus the sr^of'^e 
subcategories in those two areas roay not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, t^^o sum of these larger categories should approxlinate one 
hundred percent or all the activity oa adolescence within each agen. 
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Plans for Fiscal Year * 76 

Within 'he National Institute of Mental Health, the Center for Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency will continue to concentrate its highest attention 
on studies of adoiescept delinquents, behavior prohiems, and the influence 
of the social/cultural environment. Medium oc low attention will continvie 
with respect to abused or nc^gle.^ted adolescents, cognitive decision-makings 
family functions and special school programs for delinquency and related 
behavior problems. High attention will continue to focus upon the develop- 
ment of methods for evaluation, obse'^vat Ion , research designs and the 
development of applicable techniques of statistics. The research will con- 
tinue to show a sociological or psychological emphasis. 



01) 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTF. OF DRUf- ABUSE 



FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research; 



• Number of Adolesccmce Research Project . Sponi-.yred In PY '75: 65 

The research and development effort which affects adolescents stems 
from Sections 301 and 303 of the Public Health Service Act, and Sections 409, 
AlO, and 223 of the Drug Abuse Offense Act (PL 92-255). Together, these 
pieces of legislation mandate the sponsorship of demonstration projects, 
pilot studies, basic research and program evaluation efforts. As a result, 
the mibsion of the National Institute of Drug Abuse is to support research 
and demonstration projects investigating the nature and extent of drug use 
problems, comparing various treatment methods, and improving the efficiency 
of treatment for the young drug user. In addition, prevention and educa- 
tion research is supported through the expansion of model treatment and inter- 
vention ideas. 

Fisgj^A Year '75 

All but three of NIDA's 65 projects were funded as grant;s. More than 
half of their projects were classified as applied research, while most of 
thos- remaining wore considered basic research. Interviews, questionnaires, 
ar.d pre- and post-test designs were the techniques most frequently 
mentioned in project proposals. Two primary foci acco- :ted for the largest 
percentage of the projects: health/welfare services, the largest, and 
arfolescent development. Forty-nine percent of the health/welfare service 
category involved drug abuse services; just ander 14 percent of the develop- 
ment category focused upon questions of a physical nature, 6.2 percent on 
socioemotional develooirent . 
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NIDA 

PROJLCT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $5.3 r.illioii 

• Number of Projects: 63 





Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


1 ^ 

1 Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (%) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


FIJNDTNG CA IJ-GO^Y 








A f> 1^ A A fT\ A ry # 

Agr etruie n V 








Contr-ct 

1 

Coiapetitlvc 
8-A Minority 
Sole Source 

Grant 

Competitive 
Non-Coicpp t i t i ve 


J 

29 


3. I 

95.; 

44.6 


48,658 

43,6 58 
5,440,593 
.,543,257 


Lin: va:mural 








TYPE OF KESJJ^Cj^ 








Easic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

Research Dissemination 
Research on Policy 


2h 
] 


40.1) 
33.4 

*; . 6 


2,536,991 
2,952,260 
Q 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 
Pre-Test, Post -Ti Ft 
Case Study 
Multldlsciplinary 
Observational Tecliniques 
Interview Techniques 
Use of Questionnaires 
Sun/oy Techniques 


:i 

■4 


9.2 
i.3 

4 . t) 

32.3 
T - 

n.2 

i 


503,986 
1,696,3^?-^ 
111,073 

346,160 
1.725,007 
1,499,136 

172,836 



Each agency has a varying numbt^r of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adoloscor.cc projects within this particular 
^g^-ncy in each category. 

Each project was pl.iced in ono funding category and in one rese.uch 
ca^egory. Thuj, within these two, each suhcatej^.ory is nnjtualiy exclusive of 
each other subcategory; th(^ sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred, 
c 

The descriptive cbiracterist Ics are not inuru.illy exclusive. A ptoiert 
proposal n.iy have mentioned the intention to use one. more than one, or none 
of these ncthodologlcal categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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NIDA 
RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $5.5 million 
t Number of Projects: 65 



Primary Focus'^ 


Number 
of 

Pro j eel, s (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (%) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


Developmental 


21 


32.3 


1,832,280 




9 


1 3 9 


^ 4 J , i u ^ 


cognitive ueveiopmenc 








Socioemotional Development 




6.2 


307,077 


Family 


3 


4.6 


353,521 


Neighborhood 








Broader Social Eavironiuents 


1 


1.5 


99,331 


Study of Research Methods 


4 


6.2 


416,968 


Health/Welfare Services 


25 


38. 5 


2,081,542 


Educational Institutions 


9 


13.9 


579,536 


Secondary Scliool 








Post-Secor»rJary School 








Vocational /Technical Schools 








Juvenile Justice Institutions 


2 


3.1 


126,073 


Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 
Category : nf\il th/Wol f are Services 

Health, iMedical Services 

Drug Abuse Services 
Recreation 


32 
32 
1 


49.2 
49.2 
1.5 


2,^99,859 
2,499,859 
141,123 



ERIC 



0 

Each proposal was described as focuf^ing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of t'lie major categori^'S. When an oducat ioaal or ueveloj-'.-tf iil<i] project, could 
alr>o he place-1 ':lrMn a '^ubcatop.orv , it was duly noted: thu?; tho stim of [ho 
subcategories in thc.«-U! two areas riay not be the equivalent of tfie larger 
foctis. However, the sum of these larger categories sl^uild approxiJTivitc* one 
hundred percent of all the fictlvity on adolescence within (Mch .igenc.y. 
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^ la ns for Fi scal Year '76 

The FY '?6 research of the National Institute of Drug Abuse which affects 
adoiescenLj-: will cont inut- to center around the use and the abuse of marijuana, 
heroin, non-opiate and muJtiple drugs. Strong interest relating to drugs will 
continue to be shown '^ilh respect to adolescent parents, socioemotional 
aspects of behavio::*, physical disease, the social environmer . , drug education, 
psychotherapy lud vocational trai^iing. In addition there .should be evidence 
of high attention ir. FY '76 b.-^ing paid to methodological quesLl.vns of evalua- 
tion, observation, survey analysis, self-concept, and methods of improvement 
for inter-study comparability. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON ALCOilOL AJiUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 
ALCtHiOL, DRUG AJUISL, /C.U MENTAL HLAI^TH ADMIN ISTRATION > PHEW 

• FY *75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $3.6 million 

• Nui.iber of Ado leLSCL:nce Researcii Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 34 

Mi ^;sion 

Tile National Institute on AlcoSoI Abuse and Alcohclisin (NIAAA) has two 
principal objectives: (1) to make treatment and rehabilitative services 
available to alcoholic people and problem drinkers by mobilizing existing 
resources at tlie Ftdcral, state and local level ,ind by developing a broad 
ran^;e of coimnunity .alcoholism treatment and rehabi 1 i na t i ve programs; (2) to 
parsue new methods lor preventing the abuse and misuse of alcoholic bever- 
a>;cs .uid the testing and evaluating; of the effectiveness of these methods, 

k>/ithin ..lA^VA tnere are thr«'t- administrative units which fund projects 
aliectin^ adoLescenie: tiie Office of Program Development and Analysis, the 
Youtii Prevention Branca (within the Division of Prevention), and the Extra- 
mural Hesearca Branch (witnin the Division of Research). Each of these 
units \ lA i distinct function in the enactment oi portions of the Social 
Stcurit}- Act (PL 91-616). Tne Office of Prcgiam Development and Analysis 
awards contr^.cts for specific surveys to outside research organizations and 
tiUMi analy7.es and reports upon the data vltliin the agency. The Youth 
Prevention Branch funds demonstration and evaluation projects conducted by 
nun-profit institutions, and the Extramural Research Branch funds proposals-- 
usually unsolicited from university-based researchers — in the normal pattern 
utilized within the other health institutes. 

The Division of Prevention research includes investigations of 
the impact of a wide variety of factors — social, psychological, physical, 
economic, legal and educat ional —upon people's drinking patterns. In addi- 
tion, studies on the etiologies of alcoholism hope to clarify the different 
roles that culture, health, and quality of life play in the developraent of 
this illness. Youth has been identified as the primary target group in 
many oi tliese studies. One important program direction within tins division 
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NIAAA 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $3.6 nillion 
9 Number of Projects: 54 







a 

rercentage 0 r 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (%) 


Funds ($) 


b 

FUNDINGS CATEGORY 








Agreement 








Contract 








Competitive 








8-A Minor :V»7 








Sole Source 








Grant 


54 


100.0 


3,552,995 


Competitive 


10 


18,5 


424,960 


Non-Compe t i t ive 




81.5 


3,128,035 


Intramural 








TYPE OF RESEARCH^ 








Basic 


17 


31.5 


824,737 


Applied Research 


35 


64.8 


2,610/JlO 


Evaluation 


2 


3.7 


118,248 


Research Dissemination 








Research on Policy 








mi:thodoi.ogies^ 








Longitudii'val 




3.7 


121,645 


Pre-Test, Post-Test 


3 




355,586 


Case Study 








Mult Idlsciplinary 


') 


3.7 


289,002 


Observational Techniques 


-^ 
I. 


3.7 


212,892 


Interview Techniques 


L5 


27.8 


735,597 


Use of Questionnaires 


10 


1^. 


325,335 


Survey Techniques 


4 


7.4 


1.2, 861 



ERIC 



E.ich agency has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 

^Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other scibcategory ; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred. 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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NIAAA 
RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $3.6 million 
I Number of Projects: 54 





1 — 


Percentage of 






Number 


Ad olescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 


Primary Focus^ 


Pro.1ec.ts (N) 


The Agency (2) 


Funds ($) 


Developmental 


12 


22.2 


305,893 


Physical Development 


2 


3.7 


1 10,756 


Cogni tive Development 








Soc ioemo t ional Deve lopment 


8 


14.8 


126,605 


Family 


3 


5.6 


178,860 


Neighborhood 








Broader Social Environments 


i. 


1 Q 
1 . y 


40,919 


Study of Research Methods 


— 





— 


Health/Welfare Services 


27 






Lducaiiona 1 Institutions; 


11 


?0.4 


1,026,011 


C rtn/^ a "1* \7 ^ V> 1 

o*^*- oncid t y ocnool 








rosc^econQsry ocnooi 








Vocational /Technical Schools 


— 


— 


— 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdown of Lareest Primary Focus 
Category: Healtn/Welf are Services 














Health, Medical Services 


38 


70.4 


2,848,086 


Drug Abuse Services 


2 


3.7 


66,812 


Alcohol Abuse Services 


35 


64.8 


2,761,120 


Welfare Services 


6 


11. 1 


323,299 


Bnployment Services 


4 


7.4 


150,639 


Emergency Services 


3 


5.6 


256,245 


Delinquency Services 


1 


1.9 


83.585 


Recreation 


9 


16.7 


444.116 



F^ich proposal was described as f ocusi iij.^, primarily upon one (and only one) 
of t*i>i? major categories, Wlicn an eJucatio^ial or Jevelo^;inental project could 
also be placed vithin n suhcaterorv, it v.is duly noted; tlius the sum of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of tho larger 
focus • However, the sum of these larger catef/./ries should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adole<.cf.r,ce within each agency. 
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.Li; -Lmi .it I (.'H \\ r .ip.r r - . T:i i s st »: t. i on .-.upj^or l.s donion^s t ra t ion 



.1 t 1. . lir.i^^t.' rr.spons: h i L i :y in liif use of cilcoiiol and 
t ^ :u w ;o..J\ r ' >i r,i::>> t\^r cilttjlio] ^.-JucMtion, A second 
1 • i t. - n • ; 1 1 , til Corti'-jjij i t v. I'rc; '/t-n t i(^n B r"-i:ica , iia:-> as its goa 1 
• tit^.t.vt I)... ijt.il t i L;r. o^^raiii relating to alcohol 

V > ■ :r;;.n i ^ ; .i 1 ,i t i o n , ,shi<M als^) iiM:liiJt»s youth. 



k i ( I V... 1 : . • / o L ; t !. r ij . liurr w i ■; I i 1. 1 i o v valuation rfsiarrh; must was for 

ap;ilit.-.! {/v^..-; } .,r |-urpost^s. I lUo r v i ^'Wi^^ and -;ucs t i onna L res 

w< If liio I'losi I r<,'c|'.Kait- 1 y nvntioivjd ; L h ^'d^ ] t:»^> i t-, . liall i^f tiif projects 
tv'v,ii:M'a on alalia v^'U.iri* scrvixas t ur populatio^vs who use aloohol. Thus, 
.il..oao( .ihusi, stTvi a.-i wtfv .i us '/A.b laaaiMit v>r tiioir pr(?jects. The 
second l.ar.]e.->t priT.vU'v iocus i:ate;?,(.ry wi^- in ad(,^ 1 eseen t d»- ve J opnieat mpljasii:- 
iWfl quesliiais so(:! ioeriK) t i onal health. :.ther inrortant analyses locused 
on the correlates ot adolescent drinking; Lel.avl(>r» th»..' extent of vouth 
Lnvoiveir.ent in }>1^VV\ ^;rant programs, and a c oi::p r^'aens i ve icvm-w of all 
current literature on youth and alcoliol. 

Plans for Fiscal Year '76 

Tue Highest level of activity at NI/Lf\AwiIl continue to concern users 
of alcohol with a new emphasis on related pregnancy outcomes, the funnily, 
the ne ij.;hboroood or local environmental influences on tlie adolescent. 
Alcohol education, psychotherapy and counseling, and research 
on the methodologies of tests and neasures, pro;^.r«Jm evaluation, observa- 
tional techniques and longitudinal researcn will all be iirj{>o r tan t . With a 
moderate level of interest, delinquent, ruri-away and emotional aspects of 
druk; abuse will continue to be studied. Also investigated will be issues 
concerning school dropouts, abused or neglected adolescents, the cognitive 
and socioerao tional dev»-'lopment of adol£?scunts . In general, the disciplinary 
empliasis at MAAA will remain sociological and psychological. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL AND COMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS AND STROKE 



t n * 7j Funding of Adolescence Research: $6 million 

• Niiniber of Adolescence ResLarcli Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 56 

M is:s lou 

l\w iiiibsion oi the National Institute of Neurological and Communicative 
Ui:iv)rJfrs and Stroke (NlNCDS) is to further basic and applied research on 
lu uroli)^: ical and conirauni ca tivo disorders and stroke during tJ'e adolescent 
[^it iod. Spet:ial research atteiiLioi* ic, devoted to treatment and rehabilita- 
tioa ol nt arolo]L;ical and cowununi cativo disvrderr to enable effected adu- 
lt sci-nts to a< liicvf fullest realir.ation of tht. ir social and vocational 
potentials . 

i'riurit:' h.is bu^.u ^^iven to the following issues: (1) neurologic develop- 
r:u iHal abnorm.:. I i t ies (ci-rt^bral palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy, learn- 
.ni\ disordc-rs and the Hfurologic aspects of autism); (2) communi cat 1 v*^ dis- 
ordi'rs; (3) di';;;eni' ra t i ve , di*mye 1 i na ti ng , nt^tabolic and nutritional disorders 
of tlie brain, nerve and uiuscltis; (4) traumatic and vascular disorders which 
produi e nt urol o^;i c.al disability; (5) viral and olher infections of the 
nervous -yst-.i:!; (<)) cerebral neoplasms; and (7) neural prothesis research. 

r 1 sc al Yea r * 7 1> 

No I quite two- thirds o\ NINCbS's projects were funded as competitive 
.;rara . The project?; were evenly divided amon^ basic and applied research, 
aaa a it;uI L i d isc 1 p I inary approach was used in 30,4 percent. Other method- 
o]<j^^. its specif i<.'d in more than 10 percent of the successful proposals 
include 1 on/, i t ad inal studies and pre- and post- test designs. Most of the 
research lcKUst:d on the development of the child or adolescent, primarily 
physical deve Lopm-^n t . Within pliysical development, physical disease and 
sensory processes Were the areas upon which there was mojit often concentra- 
tion. ;ui other primary focus that represented a significant portion of 
their projects were health or welfare services. 
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NINCDS 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $6 million 
t Number of Projects: 56 



r 





Number 
of 

rrojects 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 

Projects Within 
The Agency (/^J 


Amount 
of 

Fynas ($) 


FUl^ING CATECORY^ 








Agreement 








Contract 


19 


33,9 


^,757,476 


Competitive 
8-A Minority 
Sole Source 


17 


33.4 


1,757 ,k7b 


Grant 


35 




3,191,228 


Competitive 
Non-Compet itive 


3 5 


62. 5 


3,191,228 


Intramural 


•> 




0 


TYPE OF RESEARCH^ 








Basic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

Research Dissemination 
Research on Policy 


28 
28 


30.0 
50.0 


1,849,301 
4,099,403 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 
Pre-Test, Post-Test 
Case Study 
Mult idisciplinary 
Observational Techniques 
Interview Techn'ques 
Use of Questionnaires 
Survey Techniques 


8 
17 

^ 

3 

3 


10.7 
14.3 

30.4 

5.4 
5.4 


263,831 
l,8fc2,046 

3,341,347 

33,175 
228,555 
9,985 



Each agency lus a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figare is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 



Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category* Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the suni of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred. 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of those methodological (atcgories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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NINCDS 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $6 million 

• Number of Projects: 56 







Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 


Priokiry Focus 


of 


Projects Within 


of 


Projects (N) 


The Agency (%) 


Funds ($) 


Developmental 


3S 


62.5 


2,593,2x2 




1 Q 






Cognitive Devolopoent 


^ n 
i o 






Socioemotional Development 








Family 









ne X gn DO r noo (I 








Broader Social Environments 






*■ — 


Study of Research Methods 




7.1 


83,584 


Health/Welfare Services 


1 7 




1, 271 , 908 


Educational Institutions 


— 


— 





Secondary School 








Post-Secondary School 








Vocational/Technical Schools 








Juvenile Justice Institutions 


— 







Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 








Category: rn^sicax lieveiopmenc 








Body Growth 




7.1 


59.743 


Motor Development 


8 


14.3 


470,518 


Sensory Processes 


21 


37.5 


1,920.768 


Physical Characteristics 


7 


12.5 


756.902 


Handicapping Conditions 


5 


8.9 


290.404 


Physical Disease 


29 


51.8 


3.483,017 


Nutrition Studies 


1 


1.8 


0 


Genetics Studies 


2 


3»6 


0 


Epidemiology Studies 


1 


1.8 


0 


Health Issues: Pregnancy, 








Childbirth 


1 


1.8 


0 



Each proposal w.is der>c'*;ibcd as focusing priir:irily upon one (and only one) 
of tlic Dajor cate^orieu. Vhen an cducatioaal or uevelOi>iaental project could 
also be placrd within a siib^aterory , it was duly noted; thus the siun of tho 
subcategories In these two areas may not be the equivalent of the largor 
focus. However, the sum of these larger categorfes should approximate one 
hundred per. erit of all the activity on adolescence within each agency. 
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Plaiis for Fiscal Year ' '^6 

Within NlNCDS's basic goal of research in the area of physical and 
infectious disease, head trauma and stroke, .activity in the areas of 
autism, mental retardation, learning; disabilities, cognitive development, 
body growth, and hyperkinesia will be maintained. There are other plans 
to continue addressing aural and neurological liandicap problems . Tecli- 
niques to be utilized at a l(?v level inc:ude intel li ^;once tests, academic 
achievLUKTit neasures and Longitudinal techniques. The major disciplinary 
eraphasls at NLNCDS will continue to be biological. 
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BUREAU OF COMhOINITY HEALTH SERVICES 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. DHEV 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $1.7 million 

f Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored FY '75: 34 

Mission 

3 

The Bureau of ConimuniCy Health Services receives its authority to spon- 
sor rcseari-h and evaluation studies from Title 5, Section 5l2, of tlie Social 
Security Act. Within this context BCHS Maternal and Child Health and Crippled 
Children's Research program has been committed to Investigate problems 
related to teenage pregnancy, the handicapped, imd retarded adolescents. 
In addition, the research grants program supports scientific «tudies that 
slxow the promise of improving the operation, functioning, general usefulness 
and effectiveness of health services for laothers and children. 

Fiscal Year '75 

All of BCHS's projects involving adolescents were funded as competitive 
grants. Although their research spanned each of the research categories, 
the heaviest concentration was in applied research. Interview techniques 
were the most popular of the methodologies mentioned in project proposals. 
The primary focus of the BCHS projects fall almost exclusively into either 
health/welfare services or physical development. Further breakdowrx shows 
that projects looking at or demonstrating health or medical services for 
adolescents predominated over those more focused on welfare services. 



Much of the activity reported here is sponsored by the Maternal and 
Child Health division within the Bureau. 
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BCHS 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $1»7 million 

• Number of Projects: 



Agreement 

Contract 

Compet it ivc 
8-A Minority 
Sole Source 

Grant 

Competitive 
Non-Compct itive 

Intramural 
Basic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

Research Di ss( Tiinat ion 
PesL-arch on Policv 



y.KTHODOr.OCIKS^ 



Long J tudinal 
Fre-Test» Post-Tost 
Case Study 
Mult Idiscipl iniry 
Observationa 1 Techniques 
Interview Techniques 
Use of Qucstioiniiires 
Survey lechniqaes 



Number 
of 

Pro j ec;^t s 



.'34 
34 



1 > 



I 





Percentage of 




Adolescence 


Amount 


Projects Within 


of 


The Agency {%) 


Funds ($/ 


lOU.U 


1,096,17^ 


100. u 


1 ,696, 174 


2 J . ■) 


J yJ ^ , V/ 7 «^ 


W.J 


7 41 9^8 


IKS 


146,443 




169,637 


1 ' . ; 


232,473 


1 . . ; 


89,903 


1 • . / 


.46,809 


•) . •) 


0 


1 


/i2,b09 




49':->,770 





73,005 



ERIC 



Fnrh agency has a varyirif, number of projects which jffect adolescence. 
This fli;iire is ttie proportion of adoler»ctnce proji^cts uiLl.in this particular 
agency in each category. 

^Each project was placed in one funding category vind in one rerearch 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mulu.illy exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approxiria ten 
one hundred. 

c 

The descriptive charactei istics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned tlie Intention to use one, more ^han one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred, 
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BCHS 
RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $1.7 million 
§ Number of Projects: 3A 







Percentage of 






numDer 


Auoxescence 


/vxDk/unc 




of 


Projects Within 


of 


Primary Focus^ 


Projects (N) 


The Agency (2) 


Funds ($) 


Developmental 


9 


26.5 


555,330 


Physical Development 


7 


20.6 


555,330 


Cognitive Development 


— 


— 


— 


Socioemotional Development 


— 


— 


— 


Family 


— 


— 


— 


Neighborhood 


— 


— 


— 


Broader Social Environments 








Study of Research Methods 




2.9 




UCCl a CXI/ m C'^^O L C k. V -XL. Co 


23 


67.7 


1,0A2,254 


Educational Institutions 


1 




62, / 18 




i 


2.9 


62,718 


Post'-Secondary School 
















Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdo wn of Largest Primary Focus 








Category: Hea.l th/Welfare Services 








Health, Medical Services 


23 


67.7 


1,104,972 j 


Preventive Health Service 


1 


2.9 


36,901 ] 


Pre-, Post-Natal Health Care 


2 


5.9 


40,459 


Family Planning Services 




3.8 


11,253 


Mental Health Services 




2.9 


156,339 t 


Velfare Services 




2.9 




Child Abuse Services 


■ ^ 


2.9 


0 1 

» 

i 



ERIC 



Each proposal vas described as focusing prinarily rpcn one (and only one) 
of the major categories. Vhen an educarioaal or <Ievelcpn:ental project coiild 
also be placed irithin a subcategory, it vas duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these tvo areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. Bovcver* the sum of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence vithin each agency. 

Ill 



Plans for Fiscal Year *76 

The BCHS will remain very interested in how the use of the drugs 
heroin and marijuana affect the outcomes of adolescent pregnancies. In 
addition, language development for *.he deaf, nutritional problems, knowledge, 
attitudes and behavior surrounding physiological development, and the 
availability aiid utilization of health services will be the subject of 
focused attention in FY '76. Objectives of high priority will be to study 
physical development, the physically handicapped, the mentally retarded, and 
to research and develop information on parenting skills, and school health 
programs. Although BCHS is interested in all demographic and ethnic sections 
of the country, a special emphasis is being placed on rural populations 
in FY '76. The only major alterations with respect to the distribution of 
interest regarding research laethodologies, will be a high level of involve- 
ment in research of program evaluation methods and a low level of involve-- 
ment. irn development of tests and measures- 
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SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 



f 



FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $.6 million 



Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 6 



Mission 



The Social and Rehabilitation Service derives its foundation from the 
original Social Security Act of 1935. Established as the conduit for pro- 
viding social services outlined within the Act, its research mandate con- 
sequently focuses upon the affected peculations : the impoverished, the 
physically handicapped, cr those ii some way dependent upon social services 
for guidance and support. Its legacy makes it the most experienced of 
the Federal agencies with Lhtse populations. 

The goal of SRS research efforts as set forth in the Social Security 
Act and the Vocational and Rehabilitation Act is to discover, test, demon- 
strate and promote the utilization of new social and rehabilitation service 
concepts which will provide service to dependent and vxilnerable populations 
the poor, the handicapped, the aged, and children and youth. 

Fiscal Year ^75 

All six adolescence projects in SRS were sponsored through competitive 
grants. There are tvo projects in each category: Basic, applied 
and evaluation- Half of the projects intended to use interview tech- 
niques, vhile one— third mentioned survey tecliniques. All b-jt one project 
focused on health or welfare services; this includeJ preventive health ser- 
vices, foster care, child abuse services and delinquency services . 

Plans for Fiscal Year ^76 

The "76 fiscal year should shcv increased activity in the areas cf 
physically handicapped, emotionally handicapped and intellectually handicap 
Particular focus will be directed toward adolescent parents and the poor or 
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SRS 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY ^75 



• Funding: $.6 million 

• Number of Projects: 6 







Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (Z) 


Funds ($) 


FUNDING CATEGORY 








Agreement 








Contract 








Comtsp t "i t" "i VP 








P. A M^-nftT-Tt^v 








Sole Source 








Grant 


6 


100.0 


593,354 


Competitive 




100-0 


593,354 


Non^Compe t i t i ve 






— — 


^ U A. OUiV* A. 








b 

TY'PE 0? RESEARCH 

A A. A. Am* W a. A> a » fc.' AiJi»*A.NV.^ A A 








Basic 




35.3 


283,907 


Applied Re>c5rch 




53.3 


90,000 










Research Dissenination 








Research on Policy 






1 


>IHTRODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 








Pre- Test, Post-Test 








Case Study 








Mult idiscip linary 








Observational Techniques 








Interviev Techniques 




50.0 


325,354 


Use of Questionnaires 




lo.7 


99,SS9 j 


Survey Techniques 




33.3 


35s',91S 1 



^Each agency has a var\'ing numb^ of projects vhich affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adol scence projects vithin this particular 
agency in each category. 



rach project vas placed in one funding category and in one research 
categciry. Thus, within these tvo, each subcategory is zrutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sun of the percentages therefore approxiiLates 
one hundred. 

^The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive, A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, oorc than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures sl-sould not approxi^ 
mate one hundred. 
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SRS 

RESEARCH FOCI 



f Funding: $-6 million 
• NxBflber of Projects: 6 



Primary Focus 


Numher 
Of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (Z) 


Arrjniint 

of 

Funds ($) 


Developmental 


— 


— 


— 


Physical Development 
Cognitive Development 
Socioeiaotional Development 








Family 


— 


— 


— 


Neighborhood 


— 


— 


— 










Study of Research Methods 








j HealthA^'elfare Services 


5 


83.3 


493,365 


i 

j Educational Institutions 








; Seccndarv School 

1 Post- Secondary School 

j Vocational/Technical Schools 








[ Juvenile Justice Institutions 


1 


16.7 


99,989 


{ Breakdown of Largest Priiaary Focus 
\ Category: Health/Welfare Services 




r 




• Health, Medical Services 

1 Preventive Health Ser\'ices 

1 Welfare Services 

I Foster Care 

j Child Abuse Services 

1 Delinquency Services 


3 
1 
1 
1 


33.3 

: 33.3 
50.0 

; 16.7 

16.7 


13^,447 
134,447 
358,918 
175,000 ! 
183,918 1 
99,939 



Each proposal vas described as focusing primarily u>on one (and only one) 
cf toe major categories. "U^ien an cdiicatioaal or Jevelcpsental project could 
also be placed rrithin a s^ibcstc-nory, it vas duly noted; thus the sun: of tr.c 
subcategories in these tv'O areas may not be the equivalent cf the larger 
focus. How-ever, the s\x=: of these larger categories should apprcsiiniate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adclescence within each agency* 
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disadvantaged populations. The subject areas conceniing the availability 
and utilization of health services and the issues and developnent of 
special education will show increased levels of activity as will the issue 
of birth control. Research on methodologies will remaia at the same 
moderate level of activity. 



IKi 
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NATIONAL LNSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $^^3,2 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 345 



Hiss ion 



The Nation-il Institute of Education was created by the passage and sign- 
ing ol PL 92-313, Part A — Education Division of the Department of Health, 
Education, ar.d Welfare. Part E, Section AC5 of the bill called upon the 
director of the newly created Institute to conduct, collect, and disseminate 
educational research, to train educational researchers, and to assist in 
effecting these casks through the sponsorship of grants, contracts, and tech- 
r.ical assistance to any qualified public or private organizations, insti- 
tuticns, or individuals. Like similar institutes in other industrial societies 
the N'lE has as its gc .il the amelioration of the problems of Azierican children 
through education, the advancement of the practice cf education as an art, 
as a science, as a profession, and the strengthening of the scientific founda- 
tions of education through the construction of an effective research and 
develor::ient system. 

Adolescence resear; is not separate priority of NIE, but research 
relating to adolescence is undertaken insofar as it relates to the following 
priority, goal-oriented activities: 

DLsseninaticn : The NIZ disseninaticn effort provides inforaatioa on 
the results cf educational research and develcpTsezt, To assure that these 
results are impleirented in the classroox, grants and contracts are cade with 
state education agencies and other agencies tc assist in the developicent of 
corijrehensive disseziination prograris. NIZ also disseminates materials 
through irs ERIC Clearinghouse, e.g., the ERIC Clearinghouse in Career 
Education, 

Basic Skills : In order to iCTrove basic learning skills, NIE funds 
research activities airied at: estdoiishiag benchr^arks cf competency in basic 
skills; determining causes for failure to attain aceqiiate levels of con:pe- 
tence in basic skills; inproving instruction in the schools for teaching 
reading and z;athematics; and replicating successes in classrooms where the 
need is greatest- 
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Educatlonal Equity ; Equality of educational opportunity is denied 
many children because of their language or ethnic background, sex or economic 
status. To address these problens, NIE undertakcis activities devoted to 
improving bilingual and multicultural prograaas in both elementary and 
secondary schools, improving teacher practices, expanding the range of edu- 
cational options available to women, and improving learning opportunities 
for children, particularly for those in metropolitan areas. 

Education and Work : NIE supports programs which prepare students with 
the knowledge, information, and skills for choosing and pursuing a career. 
Specifically, activities are provided to improve current guidance, counsel- 
ing, and placement prograns and to increase career awareness among children. 
Special eniphasis is placed on finding new ways of involving students in 
work experiences at the high school level. An Experience Based Career 
Education Prograni conducts projects aizied at developing an alternative to 
traditional high school progranis emphasizing learning through direct exper- 
ience in a variety of ertplcynent settings. 

riT^anze^ Productivity and Management; Grants and contracts are awarded 
to states and educational institutions to support school finance reform 
j;Ctivities, provide a nore efficier.t use of educational resources, and help 
school systems ir.prove their organization and management. Examples of 
projects in this area include the use cf satellite facilities to provide edu- 
cational services to persons in remote geographic areas, and the Experimental 
Schools program which develops and tests alternative fomis of scr.jol pro- 
crams and systems. 
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NIE 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: 



FY '75 



f Fundlns: $43.2 million 
• Kuinber of Projects: ;45 





Number 
of 

rrojects (N} 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 

Projects Within 
The Agency (Z) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


yyj TVT\ T \tO rf^ A •T*f OrtO 

FUNDING CATtuUKi 










Agreement 












152 


44. 


1 


33»727,773 


Competitive 


S5 




6 


16,890,775 


B-k Minority 


1 




3 


87,008 


Sole Source 


65 


IS. 


8 


16,749,442 


Grant 


193 


55 . 


9 


9,426,067 


Competitive 


177 


51. 


3 


6,521,979 




13 


3. 


8 


2,646,088 


Intraniural 










h 

TYPE OF RESEARCH 










B3sic 




2 


9 








45. 






Evaluation 


— >> 


15. 


1 


',550,074 


Research Dissenination 




13. 


Q 


-':,645,253 


Research on Policy 


13 


3. 


s 


533,867 


METHODOLOGIES^ 










Longitudinal 




3. 




666,252 


Pre^Test, Post^Test 




12. 


5 


2,434,354 


Case Study 






3 


259,270 


!ti It idisc ip linary 


1 




3 


0 


Observational Techniques 


'^ 


S. 




2,6^6,322 


\ Interview Techniques 








5,575,580 


i Use of Questionnaires 








4,611,246 


i Survey Techniques 

I 




11. 




2, 315 ,330 



^Eacb agency has a varylr 

This figure is the proporticr 

agency in each category. 

b^ , . ^ , , , 

£*acn pro_;ect was piacez i: 

category. Thus, w-ithin these r* 

each other subcategory; the sun 

one hundred. 

^The descriptive character: 
proposal nay have centioned the 
of these nethc^dolcgical categor: 
mate one hundred . 



ng nunber of projects which affect adolescence, 
cf adolescence projects within this particular 



: one funding category and in one research 

each subcategory is nutually exclusive of 
of the percentages therefore apprcxinates 

sties are net nrutually exclusive. A project 
intention to use one, rore than one, or none 
es; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
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NIE 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $43.2 million 
§ Number of Projects: 345 



1 

1 




Percentage of 




; 


Number 


Adolescence 


Aniount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 


Primarv Focus^ 


Projects (N) 


The Agency (2) 


Funds ($) 


1 Dcvelopacntal 


49 


14,2 


102,017 


i Physical Development 


3 


,9 


1,539 


Cognitive Development 


J L 




TOO 478 


Socioecotional Developnent 


13 


3.8 


0 


Fanily 




r 

• 6 


0 


j Neighborhood 




— 




1 Broader Social Environments 


15 


4,4 


0 


[ Study of Research Methods 


35 


10,1 


1,649,214 


j Health/ welfare Services 


— 


— 


— 


Educational Institutions 






41 ,4U'*,DUy 


Secondary School 


33 


9,6 


7,053,572 


Post— Secondary School 


23 


6,7 


1,510,000 


J Vocational /Technical Schools 


— 


— 


— 


1 Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 


1 






Category: Educational Institu- 


i 
i 






tions 


i 
\ 






Educational Curriculum: 


\ 

•; 


42,0 


25,617,405 


i Teaching Techniques 


; I3D 




27,399,042 


\ Treatment cr Procedures 


! IS 


: 5.2 


1,927,136 


j Materials :^r Equipnent 


' 59 


1 . - ^ 


13,335,042 


■ Other Prcgran Policy 


1 ICS 


\ 31.3 


3,970,702 


; Desegregation 






; 159,734 


1 Mains t reining 




; .3 


i 0 


; Parent Invc>lvezienr 


! 15 




; 1,156,680 


■■ Youth Involvement 

T 

i 


3 


! 


; 74,692 



Each proposal vas described as focusing priziarily upon one (and only one) 
of the saajor categories. Vhen an educational or developmental project could 
also Ire placed vithin a sul>categcry, it vas duly noted; thus the s^sn of the 
subcategories in these tvo areas xaay not be the ecui^^alent of the larger 
focus- Hrvever, the sub of these larger categories should approxir.ate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence vithin each agency- 



id 
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Plans for Fiscal Year '76 

The NIE will naintain its presently low profile with respect to both 
the physically and the emotionally handicapped. Similarly, within the 
area of the intellectually handicapping problems, its level of activity 
concerning adolescents who are retarded or who have learning disabilities 
will remain at a low or a medium level. As has been the case in FY '74 
and FY '75, moderately high attention will be paid to problems surrounding 
those who are academically slow, those who drop out of school, and t'nose 
who are bilingual. 

Consistent with FY '75, very high attention will be paid to the 
areas of adolescent cognitive development: thouight processes, perception/ 
attention, and language development. Moderate activity will continue with 
respect to projects on adolescent socioemotional development, the influ- 
ences of family interaction, the local neighborhood and mass media. More 
interest will continue to be shown on remedial reading than upon such 
problems as hyperkinesia. A high level of activity will be funded for 
research on innovative education within schools including investigations 
of alternatives to schools, work experience, career education, and on-the- 
job skill development. Energy will also be invested in researching 
methodologies. In comparison to other agencies, the NIE will continue to 
maintain ^ relatively high degree of activity ir. basic research which 
wcxild employ the social science disciplines of history (analysis of prece- 
dent), sociology, and political science in addition to that of psychology. 
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OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY^ PHEW 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $17.3 

• Number of Adolescent Research Projects Sponsored in FY *75: 128 
Mission 

The Office of Child Development advises the Federal govemiaent on matters 
pertaining to the care and development of children and assists in the develop- 
ment of national policies and programs designed to have an impact on the well- 
being of children and their familier.. Through activities such as the develop- 
lasnt of nii^del legislation and standards, the provision of technical assistance, 
and the conduct of demonstration projects, OCD seeiks to stinulate institu- 
tional changes ai the Federal, state and local levc:ls in order to improve the 
deliver>' of services to children and families, particularly those children 
and families who are mo^^ at risk due to economic disadvantage or other vulner- 
abilities. Research vrhich can include children in the age range represented 
in this report is directed at the needs of particular populations of vulner- 
able children such as the abused or neglected, children in foster care, 
children in need of adoptive homes, ani children in institutions. 

Fiscal Year ^75 

Most of CCD's pro_^ects were funded as grants, the najcTity of which 
were competitively negotiated. Applied research was the most cors3on type 
of research purpose, representing 65.6 percent of the agency's total. 
The most frequently used methodologies were interview techniques, questicn- 
natres, ana pre- and post--test designs. Health ^'welfare services wa<: the 
area of priziar^' focus for 65-6 -p-arcev^t of the projects. M^re detailed 
breakdowns of these indicate a substantial in*erei>t in child abuse services 
and advocacy services. 
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OCD 



PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY "75 



• Funding: $17.3 

• Number of Projects: I2i 



ERIC 





Number 


Percentage c Z 
Adolescence 


Afflourt 




of 


Projects Within 


of 





Projects (N) 


The Agency (X) 


Funds ($) 


FUNDING CATEGORY 








A |g r e 6i!>6 zi t 








Contract 


6 




1,A03,103 


Coinpetitive 
8-A Minority 


3 


2.3 


984, y59 


Sole Source 




.S 


170,691 


Grant 


12: 


95.3 


15,871,510 


Conq>etitive 
Soa-Coffipe t i t ive 


S3 


64. S 


9.637,942 


Intraiaural 








TYPE 0? RESEARCH^ 








Basic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

Research Dissenination 
Research on ?ol:i.cv 

' 1 


£4 
9 

1 , 


■ 

ZD. 2 

: 

:.D I 
1.6 ; 


2,548.605 
12,671.357 

623,093 
1,210,6SS 

247,670 



METHODOLOGIES 

Longitudinal 
Pre-Test, rost-Test 
Case Study j 
Multidiscxplinary j 
Observational Techniques ; 
Interview Techniques 
Use of Questionnaires i 
Survey Techniques j 



3.9 


j t:34,499 


12 .5 






' 277,189 


11. 


2,^91 467 


7.0 


; '951^17 


23.- 


I 3,6-.t,7£2 


15. r 




S.D 





Each agency has a var>-ing nunber of projects vhich affec!t adolescence • 
This figure is the proportion of aJolescence projects vithin this particular 
agency in each caterer:.^, 
h^ 

Each project vas placed in one funding category and in cne research 
category. Thus, vithin these tvo^ each subcategory is nutuall:^ exclusive of 
each other subcategcry; the sum cf the percentages therefore apprcxinates 
cne h^^ndred. 



projec; 



The cescriptive characteristics are net rr^tually exclusi\-e. 
proposal n^ay have n^nticred the intention to use one, core than one, cr none 
of these rsethodolcgl cal categDries; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
isate one hundred • 
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OCD 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: ^^'^ million 

• Nunber of Projects: 128 



r 







Percentage of 






NuxDber 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 


Prmary Focus 


Projects (N) 


The Agency (Z) 


Funds ($) 


Developmental 


8 


6.3 


825,392 


Physica.1 Developniont 


1 


.8 


148,240 




i 






Socioenotional Development 




3.1 


224,103 


Family 


1 


1U.2 


1,080,885 


Neigh bo rhcx5d 


! \ 
\ 




__ 


Broader Social Environ^ients 


1 


.8 


108,913 


Study of Research Methods 


0 


7.0 


1,373,147 


Beal th /V*=*l f 3. Tf* ^PTvire^ 








Educational Institutions 


i 15 


lv0,2 


2,015,371 




1 _ 
















— — 

; 






Juvenile Justice Institutions 




— 


— 


isreasxiovn ox i-axgesc rTxiii3-.y ^oCiji> 






t 


category: hc-s-lth. ^elisre Services 






1 i 






- S 


i 1 
j 102,053 


Pre--, Prst-Natal Health Care 


•> 


I .b 


1 211, 96i I 


Far. ily P' ar.r.ing Ser'.'lces 




; 1.6 


; 155,000 ! 


Mental Health Services 






i 625,999 1 


; Fester Care 




; 10.1 


: 1,422,033 } 


; Adcptive Services 


• o 

— w 


; 7.S 


: S10,333 I 


\ Child Abuse Ser\"ices 


5f 


] -^3 . *^ 


; 9,956,969 i 


\ Errrlo-mer^t Ser^^ices 






: 250,000 1 


; Er^ergency Ser'.'ices 




; S.5 


; 1,576,213 ! 


1 Advc^cacy 


23 


i IT.S 


; 3,152,126 1 


1 r-elinc/ue-ncv Ser^rices 






: 871,621 i 


1 Fe creation 






; 90,000 1 


1 "Lav Erfcrcer.ent 




1 - 


: 167, 9S2 ; 

i 



ERIC 



Each proposal was descrihed as focusing prirarily cpon one (and only one) 
cf tl>e isajcr categories. Vhen an educaiioaal or <IevelOi>:>ental project cotild 
also be placed vlthln a su.bcater:ory, it vas duly noted; thus the sia cf the 
subcategories in these tvo areas rjay oot be the equivalent of the larger 
focus, Eovever, the sun of these larger categories should approximate one 
hcndred percent of all the activity on adolescence vithin each ager.cy- 
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Plans for Fiscal Year *76 

OCD will maintain a moderately high level of activity In Issues involv- 
ing the mentally retarded, learning] disabled, academically slow, school 
drop-outs, and the bilingual* Broad interest will continue with respect 
to cognitive development (language, thought processes, perception, atten- 
tion, decision-making) as well as several aspects of social development 
(personality, emotional development, attitudes and behavior), H ',h 
interest will be maintained in the problems c£ the poor and the inner city, 
high interest in FY '76 will also be focused upon abused or neglected 
adolescents, the family structure, family functions, parenting skills, the 
general Influences of the social/cultural environment, developing "develop- 
mental continuity" within the schools, analyzing program evaluation methods, 
the development of tests » measures and methods to Improve comparability. 

No change is to be expected with respect to methodological emphases. 
The use of intelligence and academic achievement tests will not take 
precedence over the use of other techniques. An interest in the secondary 
analysis of data will be evident in OCD activities. 
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REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $*8 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 8 

Mission 

Under section 402 D of the Rehabili ration Act (PL 93-112) provision is 
delineated for research and demonstration in the area of rehabilitation. The 
purpose of thti activities and thus the major goals of the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration are: the development ol new knowledge concerning the 
rehabilitation of handicapped individuals, the evaluation of existing 
knowledge in new settings, and the utilization of such knowledge in the deliv-- 
ery of vocational rehabilitation services. Included within the scope of 
research are medical ^ " 1 other scientific, technical, methodological, and 
other invest iji^ations into the nature of disability, methods of analyzing 
disability, ways of ameliorating handicapping conditions, and restorative 
techni<|ues; studies and analyses of industrial, vocational, social, psycholog- 
ical, economic and other factors affecting the rehabilitation of handicapped 
individuals; studies of special problems of homebound and institutionalized 
individual^; ; studies and analyses of architectural and engineering design 
adapted to meet the special needs of handicapped individuals; and related 
activities which hold promise of increasing knowledge and improving methods 
in the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals especially those with the 
most severe handicaps.^ 

Fiscal Year '75 

All eight RSA projects affecting adolescents were funded as grants, seven 
negotiated non-compe t it ively . These breakdown to five applied research projects, 
two evaluation projects and one basic research project, using longitudinal, 
interview, and questionnaire techniques. Five of the eight projects focused 
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RSA 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $.8 million 

• Number of Projects: 8 





1 


Percentage* of 


I 




1 Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




ProlprfQ f}S\ 


ine Agency 


runas O/ 


FUNDING CATEGORY^ 








Agreement 








Contract 








Competitive 








8-A Minority 








Sole Source 








Grant 


8 


j.uO.0 


82,328 


Competitive 
Non-Conpe t i t i ve 


I 

7 
/ 


12.5 

C "7 C 


60,000 
22,328 


Intramural 








5 

TYPE OF RESEARCH 








Basic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

IfoGO^I^cVi 7^ 'f C com '{ n 3 t* 4 


5 
2 


25.0 


^ fi 0 fi 
OU , JUU 

16,500 


Research on Policy 








METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 


1 


12.5 


0 


Pre-- Test, Post-Test 


1 




Case Study 








Multidisciplinary 








Observational Techniques 








Interview Techniques 


o 


25.0 


16,500 


Use of Questionnaires 


1 


12.5 


16,500 


Survey Techniques 









Each agency has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 



Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred, 
c 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred* 
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RSA 

RESEARCH FOCI 



t Funding: $-8 million 
t Number of Projects: 8 







Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Prpjects Within 


of 


Primary Focus 


Projects (N) 


The Agency (Z) 


Funds ($) 


Developmental 


1 


12.5 


5,828 


Physical Development 


— 


— 


— 


Cognitive Development 


1 


12.5 


5,828 


So c i oemo t i on a 1 Dcv e lo pm en t 


— 


— 


— 


Family 


— 


— 


— 


Neighborhood 


— 


— 


— 


0^LIOVlv.L Ol^^XOX Wil V X A. 1 till il W 9 








Study of Research Methods 








Health/Welfare Services 


5 


62.5 


60,000 


Educational Institutions 


2 


25.0 


16,500 


Secondary School 


2 


25.0 


16,500 


Post-Secondary School 








Vocational/Technical Schools 








Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 








Category: Health/Welfare Services 








Health, Medical Services 


5 


62.5 


60,000 


Mental Health Services 


1 


12.5 


0 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of the major categories- When an educational or developmental project could 
also be placed within a subcategory, it was duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sun of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence withir each agency. 
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on health or welfare services. Two focused on educational institutions 
and one on cognitive development. 
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^fHE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $ 129.2 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '7.5: 1»013 

Mission 

The Office of Education plays two broadly defined roles: first as an 
administrator for legislative programs dealing with schools and school systems 
and second, as an advocaclve organization In the field of education. Its 
legislative mandate requests that OE be an active participant in sponsoring 
research (which can include basic research) in the fields of vocational edu- 
cation and education of the handicapped. In addition, however, many of OE's 
other activities are expressed within the definitions of "development," which 
may include evaluation, planning, pilot, and exj>erim(:'ivtal projects. 

The 'Office of Education collects ta^ls and statistics to show the condi- 
t:.an and progress of education ^ diffuses information to aid in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems and generally promotes the 
cause of education. Related i'uiwctions delegated to OE include the respon- 
sibility for Federal financial assistance to education and for special 
studies and programs, Thii-i report will describe seven subsections within 
OL which engage in research or development and demonstration activities affect 
ing adolescents: The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, the Bureau of 
School Systems, the Office of Indian Education, the Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education, the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, the 
Right-To-Read Effort, and the Office of Career Education, Their missions, 
activities and interests are outlined below. 
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OFFICE OF PLANNING, BUDGETING. AND EVALUATION 
V.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DHEW 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $7.3 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 24 

Mission 

This office has primary responsibility for planning, budgeting, and 
evaluation of the overall Office of Education programs. It also guides and 
coordinates the various sections of OE in their planning, budgeting, eval- 
uating, and establishing of objectives. Primary emphasis is placed on con- 
ducting evaluations of Office of Education programs. OPBE prepares the 
analytical studies necessary for the planning of educational policy and 
specifies the kind of information which should be collected for the evalua- 
tion of Federal programs in elementary, secondary, post-secondary, voca- 
tional, and special education. OPBE also prepares prograni memoranda, 
special studies, and analyses supporting the OE five-year program and 
financial plan. 

Fiscal Year '75 

All of OPBE's projects were competitive contracts. The majority were 
evaluation research projects. In desccn*3'-ng order, methodologies most 
conmonly cited In project proposals were: interviews , questionnaires, sur- 
veys, and pre- and post-test designs. Most projects focused on educational 
institutions, concentrating most often on the evaluation of educational 
curriculum and teaching techniques. 

Plans for Fiscal Year '76 

A new area of involvement in FY '76 will be issues of intellectual 
handicaps. Activity in the problems of language development, and migratory 
populations will decrease, while bilingual education vill remain high. 
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OPBE 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



t Funding: $7.3 million 
0 Number of Projects: 24 





Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Pprcpntape^ nf 
Adolescence 

Projects Within 
The A^ncj_JJ.) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 










AgreeiBGnt 








Con t rAc t 


24 


100.0 


7 ,346,229 


Competitive 


24 


100.0 


7,346,229 


8-A Minority 








Sole Source 








Grant 








Competitive 








Non"-Compet i t i ve 








Intramural 









b 

TYPE OF RESEARCH 










Basic 


1 


4.2 


191,355 


ApplAcd Research 


1 


4.2 


665,730 


Evaluation 


16 


66 . 7 


5,900,829 


Research Dissemination 


2 


8.3 


194,829 


Research on Policy 


4 


16.7 


393,486 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 


3 


12.5 


2,448,335 


Pre-Test, Post-Test 


7 


29.2 


3,720,439 


Case Study 








Multldisciplinary 








Observational Techniques 


1 


4.2 


852,089 


Interview Techniques 


15 


62.5 


3,639,057 


Use of Questionnaires 


15 


62.5 


6,318,057 


Survey Techniques 


8 


33.6 


2,239,449 



Each agency has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 

^ced •* one funding category and in one research 

each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
of the percentages therefore approximates 



Each project w 
category. Th?-.s, with 
each other subcategor> 
one hundred. 



EKLC 



^he d escTji^tiv-ci cl^aracteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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OPBE 
RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $7.3 million 

• Number of Projects: 24 



Primary Fr>cus 


of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Ad ole scene e 
Projects Vlthin 
The Agency (%) 


1 

Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


Developmental 


— 






Physical Development 








Cognitive Development 








Socloemotlonal Development 








Family 


— 






Neighborhood 








Broader Social Environments 


1 


4.2 


677,200 


Study of Research Methods 


1 


4.2 


12,337 


Health/Welfare Services 








Educational Institutions 


22 


91.7 


6,656,692 


Secondary Sc1k)o1 


3 


12.5 


400,215 


Post-Secondary School 


3 


12.5 


236,788 


Vocational /Technical Schools 


1 


4.2 


25,139 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Category: Educational Institu- 
tions 

Educational Curriculum 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedures 
Materials or Equipment 
Other Program Policy 
Desegregation 
Mains treaming 
Parent Involvement 
Youth Involvement 


13 
8 
3 
5 

13 
2 
2 
1 
1 


54.2 
33.3 
12.5 
2018 
54.2 
8.3 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 


5,388,616 
2,391,041 

376,957 
1,804,767 

-47,114 
2, 25 7, OX 

211,135 

399,481 
25,139 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of t'lie major categories. When an cducaticaal or tlevelopmental project could 
also be placed vltliln a subcategory, it was duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sum of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence within e-ach agency. 
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BUREAU OF OCCITATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $7.6 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in P/ '75: 173 

Mission 

Section 131(a) of Part C of the Vocational Educational Amendments of 1968 
(PL 90-576) authorizes funds for research in vocational education. The 
Cominissioner of Education is authorized to allocate 50 percent of the research 
and traininji under Part C directly to non-profit agencies and institutions. 
The law authorizes funds to do research in vocational education, to sponsor 
training programs d^^signed to familiarize participants with vocational educa- 
tion research » to establish experimental, demonstration, developmental and 
pilot projects, to develop new vocational education curricula and to identify 
opportunities rt^quiring less than professional training in such fields as 
mental and physical health, crime prevention and correction, child care, and 
recreation. 

Ctoals of the bOAE Center for Adult, Vocational, Technical, and Manpower 
Education include the improvement and expansion of vocational education, 
guidance, counseling, placement, and follow-up systems, and the integration 
of handicapped students into vocational education programs. The research 
areas related to this mission include curricula studies (e.g., the develop- 
ment of individualized and perf omauce-oriented curricula), the identifica- 
cion of emerging occupations and the curriculum and manpower needs emanating 
from them, and lastly, the id^^nti f ication of a comrooi) core of basic skills 
for occupational clusters. In sum, he research includes studies relating 
to five areas: (1) administration of vocational education at the state 
level; (2) administration of vocational €»ducation at the local level; (3) 
comprehensive systems of guidance, coutiseling, placement, and following- 
through services; (4) educational personnel serving the educationally dis- 
advantaged, handicapped, and minorities; and (5) curriculum, demonstration, 
and installation studies. 
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highest concern will i^r .^bably continue to be directed toward the poor 
or '^disadvantage J" /Vnericans and a lower level toward the middle-class. 
Inliuenves of the fa:i\ily and influences of the physical environment will 
no ioufier be an art .i of research activity. High degrees of activity 
will continue to surround ir.novative education and desegregation > with 
increasfj interest in remedial reading and school programs for delinquents. 
Anion,.; re-»earch arid evaluation techniques, the most frequently utilized 
is likely to be those of survey analysis, interviews and questionnaires, 
with an emphasis upon psychological issues. Research on methods of 
progr.un evaluation will receive high priority. Activity will bo initiated 
it UPBi: in the ar*>as of work experience and career education which will 
include .areer orientation and guidance, in-school vocational/technical 
education and on-the-job skill develo^iment . 
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BOA£ 

PRO J ECT CHARACfERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $7,6 million 

• Number of Projects: 173 













Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (Z) 


Funds ($) 


FUNDING CATEGORY 








Agreement 








Contract 


9 


J • 4- 


1.828.045 


Compet it ive 




n Q 
A, * y 


/ «. O . J J o 


8-A Minority 


1 

X 


« \) 




Sole Source 


2 


3-2 


356,699 


Grant 


164 


94,8 


5,756,822 


Competitive 


164 


94.8 


5,756,822 


Non-Compet Itlve 


— 


— 


— 


Intramural 








TYPE OF RESEARCH^ 








Basic 


<^ 


2,3 


219,977 


Applied Research 


157 


90.8 


5,922,582 


Evaluation 




4 . 1 


1 IBl 16.'^ 


Research Dissemination 


4 


2.3 


25,821 


Research on Policy 


I 


.6 


233,319 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longltud inal 


3 


1.7 


90,000 


Pre-Test» Post-Test 


29 


16.8 


1,202,776 


Case Study 


1 


• 6 


169,161 


Multldlscipllnary 


1 


• 6 


0 


Observational Techniques 


4 


2.3 


22,069 


Interview Techniques 


19 


11.0 


497,960 


Use of Questionnaires 


22 


12.7 


429,607 


Survey Techniques 


27 


15.6 


1,301,050 



Elach agency has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency In each category. 



Each project was placed in one funding category ai>d in one research 
category. Thus* within these two» each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred, 
c 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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• Number of Projects: 173 



a 

Primary Focus 

. 


Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Ad ol escence 
Projects Within 
The Accncy (_%) 


Amount 
of 

Funds (S) 


Developmental 


5 


2.9 


0 


Physical Development 







— 


ou|^ni.Lxve uc V e A v'^JUien t 








Socioemotional Development 


3 


1.7 


0 


Family 








Neighborhood 









Broader Social Environments 


— 







Study of Research Methods 


13 


7.5 


761,780 


Health/Welfare Services 


5 


2.9 


103,629 


Educat ional Institutions 


150 


86.7 


6,719,458 


Secondary School 


51 


29.5 


1.075,633 


Post-Secondary School 


16 


9.3 


512,209 


Vocational /Technical Schools 


1 


.6 


0 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus 
Category: Educational Institu^ 
tions 

Educational Curriculum 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedures 
Materials or Equipment 
Other Program Policy 

Ma ins tr earning 

Parent Involvement 

Youth Involvement 


161 
57 
46 
60 
16 

2 

4 

1 

J 


93. 1 
33.0 
26.6 
34.7 
9.3 
1.2 
2. 3 
l.-» 


7,393,637 
1,024,946 
1,760,741 
2,072,893 
989,058 
32,937 
0 

100,964 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of the major categories. Wlien an educational or uevelopmental project could 
also be placed within a su!jcate£;ory , it was duly noted; thus the stira of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sura of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence within c^ch agency. 
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FlBcal Year '75 

Host of BOA£*s projects were funded on a competitive gramt basis 
and fell into the applied research category. The most often iu5' /J 
methodologies included: pre- and post-test design, survey tes:::?*Al'i\ycs, 
questionnaires, and interviews. Lducatlonal institutions were the 
najor focus with especially strong emphasis on secondary schools. 
Wlthla educational institutions, the predominant topic concerned cur- 
riculum, for this playea a role in 93 perccit of all the BOAE projects. 
Important emphasis was also being placed on teaching techniques, treat- 
ment and materials, each of which was included in a minitnum of one- 
fourth of the pro ';Cts. 

Plans for Fiscal Year '76 

Higher levels of interest should be evident concerning hearing, 
speech and sight problems, all the areas of intellectual handicaps, 
and the areas of adolescent parents, and alternatives to schools.^ A 
comparatively low profile of interest will be maintained in the areas 
of emotionally handicapping problems, adolescents who abuse drugs or 
who ate abused and neglected, cognitive development, voucher plans 
and Innovations in equipment. Thi* higher levels of activity may v:\ovv 
toward experiments in "open"* classroous, work experience, in-school 
vocational or technical education, on-the-job skill development, and 
coirprehensive systems ol guidance, counseling, placement, and student 
follow-^up services. 



^Specifically voluntary service by students and the schools without 
walls concept. 

ERIC 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
t FY '75 Fund. >g of Adolescence Research: $32.1 

f Number of Adolescent Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 148 
Mission 

It has been estimated that there are seven million children in the 
United States who are handicapped by blindness, deafness, speech problems, 
mental retardation, conditions of crippling, or other health impediments. 
The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped is dedicated to directly or 
indirectly seeing that all are being served educationally by the year 1980, 
Within the original pieces of legislation (PL 89-313 and PL 91-230) which 
mandate the programmatic aspects of this effort, provision was made under 
Title VI, Part E for research on the handicapped, including handicapped 
adolescents. 

The mission of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped is to insure 
that all handicapped children and youth receive appropriate educational 
services to enable them to develop their fullest potential and thereby 
reduce their degree of dependency. Research emphasis is placed on: (1) 
developing and demonstrating career education models relevant to both the 
job market and th^ abilities and aspirations of handicapped youth; (2) 
developing personnel training methods; and (3) investigating how the most 
severely handicapped youth can become as independent as possible by provid- 
ing increased opportxmities for self --development. 

Fiscal Year ^75 

Research on Adolescence at SEK was comprised of 57 percent grants and 
^3 percent contracts, for the most part competitively negotiated (91. 9S). 
The vast majority of the projects were for applied research purposes using 
a vide range of methodologies: observational techniques, questionnaires, 
interviews and pre- and post-test design. The primary focus of most projects 
(79-'^^) was on ecucationai institutions. Many cf these were broadlv 
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PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $32.1 million 

• Number of Projects: 14S 







Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


AsK>unt 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (Z) 


Funds ($) 


^ 

FUlvDING CATEGORY 
















Contract 


64 


43,2 


22,517,589 


Competit ive 


60 


40.5 


21,40S,49S 


8-A Minority 


1 


.7 


570,000 


Sole Source 


2 


1-6 


539,091 


Grant 


S5 


57.4 


9,572,709 


Competitive 


76 


51.4 


6,911.968 


Non-^Coiap e t i t ive 






J / :) ,ix^ 


IntraiQural 








rrPE OF RESEARCH 








&asxc 






*<* wX. 9 OOu 


Applied Research 








Evjaluatioa 


6 


4,1 


767,806 


Resvearch Dissenlnation 


10 


6.S 


l,6SA,9Si 


Research on Policy 




1.4 


212,794 


METKODOLDGIES^ 








Loogitxidinal 








Pxe-Test, Post-Test 




12.1 


6,065,637 


Case Study 








MultidiscipLLnary 


5 


3 . ^ 


9AS,515 


Observational Techniques 


-» -\ 


13.5 


5,518,964 


Interview Techniques 


19 


12. S 


3,794,611 


Use of Questionnaires 


20 


13.5 


4 , 246 ,707 


Survey Techniques 


'I 

^ X 


7.4 


2,307,W6 



Each agency has a varying r;Tmber of projects vhich affect adolescence • 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 



t-ach project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus^ within these tvo, each subcategory is natually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sua of the percentages therefore approxiaates 
one hundred. 

descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal nay have xaentioned the intention to Tise one, laore than ct^, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not apprcxi- 
aate ooe Imndred. 
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BEH 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $32 Trillion 
i Number of Projects: 148 



j rriT-.arv Focus^ 

4 


! 

! of 

•Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
/i<a OX e scene 2 
Projects Within 
The Agency (I) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


1 

J Developoiental 


! 11 




312,195 


Physical Development 
Cognitive Development 
Socioecotional Developr^ent 


1 : 

1 5 

1 1 


1.4 
2.0 


113,308 
181,882 
17,005 


Family 


! 1 

i " ; 






Neighborhood 


i 1 ; 


- 7 


0 


Broader Social Environments 


! j 

i 






Study of R- ->rch Methods 


i 

i 1 i 


~- 


0 


Eealth/wel^\. Services 


! 17 I 

■ i 




1,769,159 


Edi:ciiticr«3l Institutions 


lis ? 

{ 


1 


29,6'04,874 


Secondary School 
Post-Secondary School 
Vocational/Technical Schools 


• 1 

; 3 1 


2.0 
1.4 

- 7 i 


376,375 
135,023 

933,2':>6 1 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 




1 





Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus. 
Category: Educational Institutions 

Educational Curriculum 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedures 
Materials cr Equipment 
Other Program Policv 

De ins t i tu t i ona 1 i za t i c n 

Mains t reaming 

Parent Involvement 

Y c u t h I nv o 1 vem. e n t 



56 


37. S 


: 15,570,510 


60 


: AC. 5 


: 13,575,615 


56 


' 37.5 


16,601,574 


67 


45.3 


: 16,891,762 




30.4 


: 8,496,597 






1 10,147 


;s 


IS. 9 


; 4,631,165 


IS 




1 3,287,062 






1 137,574 
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focused efforts with ccrnponcnts involving more than one of the following 
categories: educational curriculum, teaching techniques, treatment pro- 
cedures, materials, and equipment. In the area of prograsi policy, main- 
streaming and parent involvement were concerns of 18»9 percent and 12.2 
percent of the projects, respectively. 

Plans for Fiscal \'e:ir ^"6 

In n' '76, ELH could be expected to maintain its prevent level of 
interest throughout the various aspects of handicaps: physical, emotional, 
and intellectual — with an er.phasis on the autistic, the s chi zcphrenic , the 
learning disabled, and the hyperkinetic, .^n^ng the areas of cognitive, 
sccioc-motional , or physical developr:.cn.t , the primary charge will be 
increased research on language and the development of perception and 
attention. Especially high interest could be expressed over any nev inno- 
vations in equipment, career ►iducaticn, on-the-job skill development, and 
in-school vocational or technical education. In addition, high attention 
^'^^^ probably focus upon new research designs, while less attention w-ill 
be paid to performance on standardized measures of 3C3Ldenic achievement 
and intelligence tests. 
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OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 



§ FT '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $9.9 million 

• NuEber of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 117 



tory Education), Title III (Supplementary- Services) or Title VII (Bilingual 
Education) c£ the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and three 
other pieces cf legislation: ?L 93--638 (The Indian Self-De termination Act), 
?L 93-580 (authorizing the study of Indian affairs, and PL 92-318 (The 
Indian Education Act). This latter act established the Office of Indian 
Education and a Natioihal Advisory Council cf Indian Education to help recom- 
nend policy on Indian education to Congress and the Comissicner of Education* 
Tne mission of th. Oiflle of Indian Education is tc inprcve the quality of 
public education for Indian children. 

Within Part 5 cf the Indian Education Act the OIE is authcrised tc issue 
aiscreticnary grants to any tribes and Indian organizaticr. , state and local 
edu»^aticnal autnorities tc encourage projects which are designed tc ^'test 
and cericnstrate the effectiveness cf programs for inprcving educational 
cpportunities for Indian children, such as bilingual/bicultural educational 
prcgrams and special (prograzis to anelicrate the) health, social, and psycho- 
logical problems of Indian children/*'' The OIE has also been authorized to 
sponsor special educational project assistance to any school in the r,S, 
with mere than 10 Indian children. 



Mission 



SI Indians 



can be served through the efforts of Title I (Conpensa- 



Fiscal Year 





Ifare, 197^), p. 3. 



Washingron » D.C.: Depa' 
(E Stock "^17SZ— C-1311. ^> 
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OIE 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $9.9 nillion 

• Number of Projects: 117 





Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Acolescence 

Projects Within 
The Agency (X) 


Amount 
of 

Funds \$) 


FUxDING CATEGORY 








AgrecTCnt 








Contract 








Coiiip*"titive 
&-A Minority 
Sole Source 








Grant 


117 


100.0 


9,934,010 


Conpetitive 
Noa--Coispe tit i ve 


117 


100.0 


9,934,010 


Intranural 








TYPE OF RESEARCH^ 




r 




Basic 

Applied Research 
Evaluation 

Research Dissemination 
Research on Policy 




1. / 


9,550,9S9 

273, 7:0 
79,321 


METHODOmGIES^ 








1-ongitudinal 
Pre-Test, Post-Test 
Case Study 
Ifeilt idisci? linary 
Observational Techniques 
Interview Techniques 
Use of Questionnaires 
Survey Techniques 


35 
15 

i: 


15.-^ 
S,6 


123,700 
3,757,501 

2,^74,535 ! 
1,436,509 : 



ERIC 



^Xach agency has a varv-ing nimber of projects vhich affect adolescence. 
This fi^re is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each catei^ory. 

''Each project vas placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is nutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sua of the percentages therefore approxinates 
cfTie hundred, 

^The descriptive characteristics are njot tautually exclusive, A project 
proposal laay have nentioned the intention to use one, oore than one, or none 
of these inethodological categories; the proportion figures shcruld not approxi- 
mate one hmdred. 
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OIE 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $10 million 

• Number of Projects: 117 





Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (2) 


Ainoiint 
of 

Funds ($) 


Developaental 




— 


— 


Physical Development 
Cognitive Development 
Socioemotional Development 




~ — 


— 


Family 


— 


— 


— 


Neighborhood 








Broader Social Environments 


1 






Study of Research Methods 


i 






Eealth/Velfare Services 


5 




506,493 


Educational Institutions 


ni j 


94.9 


9,406,197 


Secondary School 
Post- Secondary School 
Vocational /Technical Schools 


14 

1 i 
f 


11.0 
5.1 


830,563 
675,284 
52,000 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 


X 




21,320 


Breakdown of Largest Primary Focus^ 
Category: Educational Institu- ! 
tions ! 


< 


i 
i 




Educational Curriculum « 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedures * 
Materials or Equipment ^ 
Other Program Policy 1 

Mains treaming < 

Parent Involvement 

Ycuth Involvement 


113 
S3 

' 

1 i 

64 


i 

96-6 • 
58.1 1 
35. S 
43.7 
61.5 
.9 

17.1 


9,650,310 
5,820,227 
4,651,526 
5,239,593 
5,616,646 

105,000 I 
4,913,596 ' 
1,499,593 j 



ERIC 



Each proposal was described as focusing priiuarily upon cr.e (and only one) 
of Mie aajcr c;itesories. Vnen an educational or oeveloD=ental project could 
also be placed vithin a S'^bcatef.ory, it vas culy noted; thus th* ^j- of ths 
s-ubcategories in these tvo areas nay not be the ecuivalest of the larger 
foc-as. Eovever, the sun: of these larger categories should af-roxiaate one 
hundred percent of ail the activity on adoles-cence vithin each agescv. 
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use in 32.5 percent of the projects^ while interviews and questionnaires were 
mentioned in 16.2 percent and 15.4 percent of the project proposals, respec- 
tively. Most of OLt's projects wore intervention prograaais focusing on edu- 
cational institutions. Curriculum concerns were a component of most, while 
m.-ire than half dealt with teaching techniques. Parent involvement plr»yed a 
role in 54.7 percent. 

Plans for Fiscal Year ^76 

No significant shifts in interest should be expected within the Office of 
Indian Education in FY '76. A low level can be predicted concerning problems 
such as the physically and eaotionally handicapped, the retarded and those 
hindered by learning disabilities or physical diseases of one kind or another. 
Low levels also night be expected to continue vith respect to equipment 
innovations, work experience, voluntary' service and psychotherapy or psycho-- 
logical counseling. 

However, mediun interest levels can be expected vith respect to the use 
of drugs, adolescents who are abused or neglected, the cognitiv^e influences 
of peroepticr. 3sid decision-making, all areas of socioenotional development 
and the influences cf the family and the mass -edia. The highest attention 
viLr.i:: :?IE should continue to focus upon those adolescents who are judged to be 
aoadez.ic^i:.y slov, chose vho drop cut of school or those vho are poor. The 
highest intc/c.5C vill continue on the subjects of language development, the 
problcns stt -'n. i r.c * rom not speaking English, rer^edial reading, hyperkinesia, 
t h 0 u c 1 . t : r c r e r ^: r - - :\ n d bo th p ay s io al and s o cl ecu 1 tur al en v i r o nme n ta 1 inf 1 uen c es . 
As ■ro^-sls t:?:^: wlt'i tr^e OIE^s mandate, the strongest focus will continue to 
be tar.}c ::r-.:. :„-*;«'~rc aative Amiir loans vheth'.r living on reservations, in ncn- 
reser\at*on rural areas > or in cities. 
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RICKT-TO-READ EFFORT 
U,$, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, PHEW 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $2,3 million 

• Number of Adolescent Research Projects Sponsored in FY *75: 159 

Mission 



Title VII of PL 93-380 establishes the inproveraent of reading and the 
elimination of illiteracy as a national goal. This is knovn as the Right-- 
To-Read Effort. Under Section 701 the Commissioner of Education is asked 
to provide assistance: (1) to state and local agency efforts to strengthen 
reading programs in the elementary grades; (2) for the development of edu- 
cationaj. scafr; (3; in defining measurable obJectLves and evaluating progress 
loward them; (i) for building up the capacity of preschool reading skills; 
and lastly, (5) in promoting literacy ;imorg youths and adults. 

Section 723 of the same act speak= directly to this fifth purpose by 
calling for the establishnjent of "Reading Academies." Under tb^ provisions 
o: the Act, the Right-To-Read Effort is called upon to make grants and 
c-ter into contracts with state and local educational agencies, universities, 
community organizations, and other nonprofit organizations having the 
capacity to provide instruction in reading to youths vho do not otherwise 
receive assistance. Tnus, the Righr-To-Read Effort deals vith a target 
population vhich includes push-octs, dropouts, juven^ile offenders and 
others vho need instruction in the basic skills. 

The National Right-To-Read Effort is charged vith the responsibility 
of demonstrating effective procedures for eliminating present funictional 
il-i"^^2<^y and for preventing its future occurrence. One "oal is to create 
mod;: Is vhich could provide corrective remediation for alj i.hose who are 
presently experiencing the results of beir^g nmctionally illiterate. 

Fiscal Year ^ 75 



,-.xx or .-vXgr,t--o— Reao s research on adolescents vas through arplieJ. x ' se' 
grants, negotiated primarily on a competitive b-asis- Lcn£ itucrinal stu-r^ie^ 
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Right-To-Read 
PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS; FY '75 



• Funding: $2.3 million 
t Number of Projects: 159 





Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
?rojects Within 

The Agency iX) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


XTTVTT\ T Mr* ^ A TTr'O'O 
















Contract 








Coinpetitive 








8-^A Minority 








Sole Source 








Grant 


159 


100.0 


2,311,921 


Corapetitive 


14S 


93.1 


1,653,955 


4»^jfcX^^i^V/t*li^^ tit i V" 


*> 


1.3 


0 


Intrasural 








TYPE 0? RESEA?CH 

















A^^pxxeu A,esearcu 




103.2 


2,311,921 


Evaluation 








Research Dissemination 








Research on Policy 








METHODOLOGIES^ ! 


i 






Longitudinal 


!r* 9 1 


62.3 


715,334 


Pre-Test, Post-Test 


79 1 


-.9.7 


1,OS4,90S 


Case Study 








Mult idiscip linary 








Observational Techniques 


16 


10.1 


173,902 


Interview Tccniques 




A. 4 


433,339 


Use of Questionnaires 


13 


S.2 


312,135 


Surnpey Techniques 


6 


3.8 


0 



ERIC 



^Each agency has a varying nnaber of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects vithin this particular 
agency in each category. 

^ch project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, eacn schcategcry is mtually exclusive of 
each other subcat^ory; the sum of the percentages therefore approxinates 
one hundred. 

^The descriptive characteristics are not mitually exclusive. A project 
proposal aay have rientioned the Intention to xise one, laore than one, or none 
of these i^thodological categories; the proportion figures sho;£Ld not anproxi^ 
aate ooe huxsdred. 
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RIGHT TO READ 
RESEARCH FOCI 



t Funding: $2 million 

t Number of Projects: 159 



r — — ■ ■ ■ 

Primary Focus^ 


Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (t) 


AiJiount 
of 

Funds ($) 


j Developmental 


23 


: 1^.5 


344,274 


* Physical Di^vt 1 onrst^nt 








* Copnitivp '^pv f*l tT^m c»n r 




14.5 


j44,274 


; Socioeiaotioaal Dc-vc^Tnp-ent 








! Faaily 




— 


— 


1 Neighborhcod 








Broader Social Environments 








Study of Research Methods 


__ 






HealthA'elfare Service'> 




< 


1 
t 


Educational Institutions 


136 


85.5 ; 


1,967,647 ! 


Secondary School 


16 1 


10.1 1 


81,323 1 


Post-Secondary School 




2.5 i 


>8,312 i 


Vocational/Technical Schools i 




^•^ ! 


40,500 ^ 


Juvenile Justice Institutions ' 




1 





{ Breakdovn of Largest Primary Focus \ 
I Category: Educational Institutions' 

1 ! 



Educational Curriculun 


i 1-^ 


100.0 


; 2,311,921 


leaching Techniques 




80.5 


i 1,910,698 


Treancent or Procedures 


/ 4 


46.5 


'. 1,42S,859 


Materials or Equipment 


62 


39.0 


1 721,652 


Other Prcgrais Policy 


S7 


54.7 


; 799,983 


Beinstituticmalisation 




.6 


] 41,293 


Paren t I n vo Ivemen t 


; '8 


49.1 


' 304,734 


Youth Involvenent 




3.1 


1 0 



I 

1 



a 

Each propoi^al vas described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of t.-ie najcr categories. iTnen an educatioaal or Jevelcpz^ental project could 
also be placer! vithin a subcatencry, it vas duly noted; thus the sirs of the 
subcategories in these tvo areas nay not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. Hovevc-r, the sua of these larger categories should approxir^ate one 
hundred percent cf all the activity on adolescence within each agency. 
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OFFICE uF EDUCATION 
BUREAU OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $62.1 million 

• Number of Adolescent Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 321 

Mission 

Within the Office of Education the Bureau of School Systems serves as 
the parent organization for a nustber of divisions: Equal Educational 
Opportunity, Education for the Disadvantaged, Follow-Through, Bilingual 
Education, Plans and Supplementary Centers, Assistance in Federally- 
Affected Areas, State Assistance, Drug, ^^utrition, Environnental, and Health 
Education, ajid Educational Technology. 

As a result of Congressional initiative, new responsibility for the 
gifted and talented will soon be added. Of these. Plans and Supplesaentary 
Centers, Environrsental Education, Bilingual Education, Follow^ Through, and 
Educational Technology all make direct grants — the other Divisions Tiake 
state fcrrula grants. Within each of the Divisions :3:iaking direct grants 
'Jnere are pilot, ejcperirjental and evaluation efforts being tsade and 
monitored in Washington, and thus, they fall within the purview of the Panel 
for Research and Developnent on Adolescence. 

Fiscal Tear '75 

The Bureau of School Systerjs supported 321 adolescence research projects 
of vhich 99 percent were grants, primarily corpe titively aegotiated. All of the 
projects were for applied purposes, alrost entirely nace up of intervention 
efforts, Wnen breaking down the prisiary focus category of educational institu- 
tions, it becozies obvious that niost projects included broad efforts 
involving the folloiiring corr^onents: educational curriculun, teach- 
ing techniques, treat:tent procedures, ii^aterials, equipment and other 
iprogran policies. Judging fron the proposals, there was ar intent icn for 
jparent involvement to play a role in virtually 5- parcent of the projects. 
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and pre- and post-test designs were the most often listed laethodologies. 
Eighty-five percent of their projects focused on education, ind even 
those focusing on cognitive development involved educational curriculum. 
Many of the projects also dealt with teaching techniques, while parent 
involvement was a component in nearly half of the projects. 

Plans for Fiscal Year '7 6 

The Richt-To-Read Effort can be expected to naintain its strong 
interest in the prob^er ; of ?onool dropouts, ncn-English .speakers, the 
cognitive areas of l.Meu.?.ge ieve lopnent , atter.ticn ara perception, and the 
--irt^as of soci-er-ctior;.;. .itriruces, and remedial reading. In addiiion. the 
* -^cr^ .i.i .roz^^l_. ii^irr-ln n -ediur. level of iniert-st in par^r^ti^ sLLlhiy 
^pe-c:; aoc -urallv handi.-p-i:^ probler.s . d-d the intellectLial difficulties cf 
:oc retarded, the learning disabled, and those who, for vr^.T.y reasons, 
have been categorized as being scadenically slow. Lastly, there are several 
foci which should receive increases in activity placing then a-ong these 
areas already with high levels. They are the following: ^.kills developed 
through cn-the--job training, and the developu^ent of rests, neasures and 
the -ethodclcgies of program evaluation. 



EKLC 
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BSS 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $62 million 

• Number of Projects: 321 







1 a 
Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




CI 


Frojects Witntn 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Aeencv (Z^ 


Fund<; 


niOTiNG CATEGORY^ 








Agreement 








Contract 




.9 


1,273,1*^7 


Competitive 


3 


.9 


1,273,157 


8-A Minority 






— 


Sole Source 








Grant 


31S 


59.1 


60,634,423 


vrOuipe L X 1 ve 


305 


95.0 


59,120,901 


NonH^oapetitive 


1 


• 3 


1 0 064 


InuTainural 








i h 
; XirL Or KLStARCE 








Basic 


— 







Applied Research 


311 


ICO.O 


61,907,585 


Evaliiation 


— 


— 


— 


jcesearcxi iJxssenL;i.n2«.xon 








Research on Polic}* 








METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 




1.3 


389,964 


Pre-Test, Pest-Test 




53.7 


53.853,331 


Case Snidy 


1 


.J 


55,050 


Malt idiscip linary 


1 


.3 


40,756 


Observational Techniques 


34 


.'^ ^; 


9,306,573 


Interview Techniques 


SI 


9.7 


6,083,661 


Use of Questionnaires 


^3 




11,519,976 


Snxvey Techniques { 




4.4 


2,895,001 



^lach agency has a varying nnsber of projects vhich affect adolescence* 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects vithin this particular 
agency in each category. 



Each project vas placed in one f binding category and in one research 
category. Thus, vithin these two, each subcategory is ssatually exclusive of 
each ether subcategory; the sua of the percentages therefore apprcxiiaates 
one hundred. 

^e descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive, A project 
proposal aay h^e. nientioned the intention to use one, ssore than one, or none 
of these c«r" ndciogical categories; the proportion fignres should not approxi- 
mate one buna«.ed. 



EKLC 
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BSS 

RESEARCH FOCI 



t Funding: $62 million 
• Number of Projects: 321 



mm _ . , 

Primary Focus^ 


Number 
of 

Froiertc: 


Per c en tage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
xne Agency \/o) 


Amount 
of 

runas v.v^ 


Developmental 


1 


.3 


83,100 


Physical Development 


1 


.3 


83,100 


Cognitive Development 




— 


— 


Socioemo tional Development 






— — 


Family 




— 


— 


Neighborhood 








Broader Social Environments 








Study of Research Methods 


1 


.3 


637,493 


Health/Welfare Services 


1 


.3 


184,336 


Educational Institutions 


318 


99.1 


61,002,656 


Secondary School 


54 


16.8 


7,775,937 


Post-Secondary School 


1 


.3 


788,821 


Vocational/Technical Schools 




2.2 


1,078,561 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








ore^aiujowii oi Largesc rrimary rocus 
Category: Educational Institutions 

Educational Curriculum 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedures 
Materials or Equipment 
Other Program Policy 

Deinstitutionalization 

Mainstreaming 

Parent Involvement 

Youth Involvement 


302 
28-i 
39 
278 
277 
3 
12 
270 
2 


9A.1 
88.5 
12.2 
86.6 
86.3 
.9 
3.7 
8-i.l 
.6 


59,659,615 
59.060,277 
5,388,241 
56,202,089 
56,986,813 
200,688 
653,205 
56,603,516 
74,550 

= . . . ^ — 



ERIC 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (an^ only one) 
he major categories. VHien an eJucatioaal or aevelopmental project could 
also be placed x/ithin a subcatecory, it was duly noted; thus the sura of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sum of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence within each agency. 
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Pl ans for Fiscal Year ' 76 

The Bureau of School Systems, because of its constituent sections of 
Follov-Throush a. id Bilinr-ial Education* can be expected to maintain its 
present hi.gh levels of interest in biling-ial problems, the language, thought 
and perceptual processes of cognitive development, in remedial reading, 
desegregation problems, guidance counseling, and academic achievement. 
Its activities should continue to affect most sectors of the disadvantaged 
adolescent populations: Spanish-^speaking , migrants , immigrants, urban 
and ghetto dwellers, blacks and vhites. 

Lower attention levels can be expected to be maintained in the area 
of handicapping problems and social, emotional, and physical development 
problems. The area of abused and neglected adolescents is one of growing 
concern at BSS, The influences of the family, ''open'* classroom** and 
voucher proposals will be maintained as low level interests, al.ng with the 
use of intelligence tests, self-concept measures, observational and 
longitudinal techniques, and specific social science disciplines. 
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O FFICE OF CAREER EDUCATION 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $8.5 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 71 

Mission 

I.i n'r:t ion 406 of the Educational Amendments Act of 1974 (PL 93-3«0) , 
the USuE is called upon to support exemplary models and programs of career 
education; this Is now being accomplished through the Office of Caresr 
Education. Tl>e Office provides grants for nonprofit-making corporations, 
universities and colleges, and state or local authorities to develop career 
awareness curriculuni Ifor primary school children and career experiences 
for adolcM onts. For adolescents, OCE's mission involves three levels: 
(1) orientation — such as spending three days in a bank; (2) exploration — 
such as working part-time in a hospital; and (3) training for a job on-the- 
job.. 

Fiscal ^^ear J 75 

The competitive grant was the type of award utilized in 97 percent of 
OCF's projects. Mo^it of the efforts were for applied purposes. Question- 
naires, surveys, interviews and pre- and post-test designs were all fre- 
quently mentioned in project proposals. Practically all projects focused 
on educational instititions, with educational curriculum a concern of all 
adolescent research at OCE. More than half of their projects included 
the evaluation of career education materials, while more than a third 
addressed issues of various teaching techniques, treatment procedures and 
other program policies. 



1 5 ) 
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PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $8.5 million 

• Number of Projects: 71 







2 

Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (%) 


Funds ($) _ 


b 

FUNDING CATEGORY 








A 9 T* p p mp n t* 








Contract 




2.8 


383,640 


Competit ivc 


2 


2.8 


383,640 


8-A Minority 









Sole Source 




— 




Grant 


09 


''7.2 


S, 063, 663 


Competitive 


69 


97.2 


8,068,663 


won^uompe L 1 1 1 VG 








Intramural 








TYPE OF RESFL\RCH 








It's ct { 

oa SIC 


1 


1 . 7 


308,640 


i\ppiiea Kesearcn 


66 


9J.() 


7,591,833 


Evaluation 








Research Dissemination 


2 


2.8 


319,975 


Research on Policy 


2 


2.8 


232,535 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 




2.8 


143,975 


Pre-Test, Post-Test 


u. 


22.3 


2,029,905 


Case Study 








Multidisciplinary 








Observational Techniques 


b 


11. J 


984,110 


Interview Techniques 


16 


22.3 


1,930,890 


Use of Questionnaires 


20 


28.2 


2,167,996 


Survey Tec^iniqucs 


16 


22.3 


2,190,249 



Each agency ]ias a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure Is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each category. 



Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred. 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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OCE 

RESEARCH FOCI 



t Funding: million 
t Number of Projects: 71 



3 

Primary Focus 


Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


1 

Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (t) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


Developmental 


1 


1,4 


75,000 










i^gniLive ueveiopmenc 








Socioemotional Development 








Family 


— 






Neighborhood 








Broader Social Environments 








Study of Research Methods 








Beal th/Welfare Services 








Educational Institutions 


70 


98.6 


8,377,303 


Secondary School 


10 


14.1 


927,409 


Post-Secondary School 


3 


4.2 


448,009 


Vocational/Technical Schools 


1 


1.4 


27,716 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdovm of Largest Primary Focus 
Category: Educational Institu- 
tions 

Educational Curriculu;L 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedures 
Materials or Equipmrtmt 
Other Program Polit y 

Mainstreaming 

Parent Involvein^ \t 

Youth Involvetftv 


71 
26 
29 
38 
26 

2 
17 

3 


100.0 
36.6 
40.9 
53.5 
36.6 
2.8 
22.5 
4.2 


8,452,303 
2,691,719 
3,281,298 
4,293,212 
3,139,858 

263,298 
1,612,436 

314,999 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of the major categories, When an educational or developmental project could 
also be placed within a subcategory, it was duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sum of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence within each agency. 



PI a ns_ fo r Fiscal Year '7fe 

In FY '76 UCE hopes to support career education efforts for the 
physically, emotionally and Intellectually handicapped. OCE will con« 
tlnue to show concern for the minorities and "disadvantaged*' populations. 
Increased Interest will be shown toward the special problems of both 
urban and rural populations. Other subject foci at OCE will continue to 
be In the areas of cognitive development related to declslon-iaaklng and 
language development and in the influence on the adolescent from the family 
and other local environments. Another subject focus category will ha 
alternatives to schools, an area of high Interest which includes research 
into work experience, voluntary service by students and schools "without 
walli . In--school and on-the-job skill development are also of major 
Interest at OCE. Approaches to be utilized will be academic achievement 
measures, self-concept mea/Rures, observation tecliniques and questionnaires. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTlllS 

• FY '75 f'unding of Adolescence Research: $.7 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects: 83 

Miss ion 



The piirposi? of the Departnient of Agriculture is to acquire and diffuse 
useful information on agricultural subjects in the broadest sense. The 
Department's functions encompass research, education, conservation, market*- 
ing, regulatory work, agricultural adjustment, surplus disposal, and rural 
development. Certain of its many research goalfi focus on "people-oriented 
programs." There are studies of the family whicl* emphasize the interrela*- 
tionsUips between hunan beings, their near environment, and their inter- 
actions which are particularly relcv;mt to adolescence. Current social ccn-- 
cerns suca as maliiu t r i t iou, mobility (both geographical and social), inter- 
personal understanding, adolescent roles, occupational and education., g^als, 
personal stability, social adjustment, learning processes, iFI urgenerat ional 
values aii^-i scholI achieveiaent are all witiiin the purview of rhe USDA and 
Lana-G riir. _ I i i r vi : ion re search . 

Fisc-^il Year '7^ 



USDA used the funding procedure labeled "agreement" in 86.8 percent oi 
the projects concerning adolescence. This category reflects the practice 
in USDA of sponsoring rese<'rch through Its Cooperative Research Experiment 
Stations (CRES) located in geographical regions around tne nation. The 
remainder were maLiiiy competitive grants. liasic research comix)scd just 
ovur half of tlieir projects, while applied research was the purpose in 19.3 
percent and evaluation in 14.5 percent. Most frequently mentioned method- 
olog ies included interviews, quest ionnaires and longi tudinal techniques . 
The largest primary locus category was in adolescent development, which 
shw)wed 18 percent in the physical development category and 12 percenc in the 
socioeiiiotional development category. The second largest primary focus cate- 
gory was educational institutions. Further a^ialysis shows educational cur- 
riculum as a major considerdtion. 

o 15'.) 
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U5DA 

PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $.7 million 

• Number of Projects: 83 







2 

Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency \m) 


Funds 


FUKDING CArtGORY 








Agreement 






S81 SOI 










Competitive 








Minority 








Sole Source 








Grant 


10 


12.1 


76,800 


Competitive 


10 


12.1 


76,800 


non^uozopec X i.xve 








Intramural 


1 


1.2 


2,300 


h 

TYPE OF RESEARCH 








0asxc 




55.4 


472 ,425 


Appxitru ivcscarcn 


16 


19. 3 


41,202 


Evaluation 


12 


14.5 


90,281 


Research Dissemination 


I 


1,2 


1,287 


Research on Policy 


O 


9.6 


55,406 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 


18 


21.7 


282,500 


Pre-Test, Post-Test 


12 


14.5 


76,850 


Case Study 


2 


2.4 


2,777 


Mult idiscip Unary 


•J 
i 


8 .4 


153,810 


Observational Techniques 


2 


2.4 


2,404 


Interview Techniques 


21 


25.3 


106,289 


Use of Questionnaires 


19 


22. 9 


219,899 


Survey Techniques 


14 


16.9 


98,019 



Each agency has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects within this particular 
agency in each categoty. 



Each project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred. 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal saay have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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USDA 
RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $.7 million 

• Number of Projects: 83 



Primary Focus*^ 


Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
Tlie Agency (Z) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


Developmental 


31 


37.4 


281,591 


Physical Development 


15 


18.1 


215,355 


Cognitive Development 


1 


1.2 


0 


Socioemotional Development 


10 


12.1 


53,907 


Family 


5 


6.0 


103,728 


Neighborhood 


6 


7.2 


13,827 


Broader Social Environments 


6 


7.2 


18,202 


Study of Research Methods 


2 


2. A 


0 


Health/Welfare Services 


11 


13.3 


117,354 


Educational Institutions 


22 


26.5 


125.899 


Secondary School 


6 


7.2 


17,725 


Post-Secondary School 




3.6 


11,926 


Voca t ■? onal /T<*r hnir a1 Srhnnl<; 


2 


2. A 


0 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdown of Largest Trisrudvy Focus 
Category: Educational Institu- 
tions 

Educational Curriculum 
Teaching Techniques 
Treatment or Procedi^res 
Materials or Equipment 
Other Prograa Policy 
Parent Involvement 


26 
5 
A 
6 

17 
1 


31.3 
6.0 
4.8 
7.2 

20.5 
1.2 


301,256 
63,812 

105,912 
30,426 

231,640 
0 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of •'he major categories. When an educational or uevelopmental project could 
also be placed within a siibcatcr;ory , it was duly noted; thus thi» sura of the 
subcategories in these two are.is may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the suta of these larger categories should approxlinate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence within each agency. 

lv)l 
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Plans >i Fiscal Year '76 

TViOugh i:* increased attention will be given to the urban, suburban, 
and mi.!ol^^--Ciass populations, USDA will continue its interest in the poor 
the minori^iac,, and rural adolescents around the nation, A stronger 
conrrntratlor n\ migratory populations is anticipated. High attentiou 
will continur, cv^r questions of attitudes, and of occupational aspiration 
aad expectations; less interest will be paid to other aspects of person- 
ality development, cognitive or physical development. A medium or higl 
leve^ 01 interest will again surround questions of family functions, the 
iniluences C the social/cultural environment, work experience, in-school 
vo( itional/technical education, and on-the-job skill development. Nutri- 
tion is a growing field of interest at USDA. A new interest is develop-- 
^ng in the area of availability and utilization of health services. A 
decrease of emphasis is reported concerning psychotherapy and psychologic^ 
counseling issues. Methodology interests will remain almost constant, 
with a decrease In use of questionnaires. The prljuc^ry orientation at 
USDA will continue to be sociological. 
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U, S, DEPARTTIENT OF LABOR 

• FY Funding of Adolescence Research: $2.9 million 

• iNuraber of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 33 

Mission 

Section 311 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act cl atges 
the Department of Labor with a number of major research and development 
responsibilities. Part (a) calls for a ^research progr^ which will "aid 
in the solution of tiie nation's manpower problems," reduce unemployment 
without upsetting its balance with price stability^ diminish discrimina- 
tioa and disadvantage, and ease the "transitions" from school to work, from 
one job to another, from work to retirement, and from retirement to work. 
Part (b) requires that the Department establish a program of experimenta- 
tion, demonistrat ion, and pilot projects tc improve techniques and to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of specialized manpower development programs. 
This section specifically prohibits projects which would experiment with 
eitiier subsidized wage employment in the private sector or with less than 
minimum wages. Lastly, section (c) requires that the Department conduct 
a thorougti evaluation of programs funded under the Act to determine their 
effectiveness in "meeting the need?" for employment opportunities or con- 
tinuing educational support services for the disadvantaged, the chronically 
unemployed, and those with low incomes. 

Thus the Department of Labor is charged with administering and enforc- 
ing legislation which prompts the welfare of wage earners, improves their 
working conditions and advances their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. Tlie objectives of the Manpower Administration are to provide job 
training and employment opportunities for the economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed, and underemployed persons, and to assure that training and 
other services lead to maximum employment opportunities and enhance self- 
sufficiency by establishing a flexible and decentralized system of Federal, 
state, and local programs. Tlxe research of the Manpower Administration 
places special emphasis on developing new labor market knowledge and inno- 
native operating techniques which might lead to the improved effectiveness 
of tnese programs. 
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DOL 

PRO J ECT CHARACTERISTICS; FY '75 



• Funding: $2.9 .:,illio:i 

• Numb r of Projects: 33 







a 

Percentage of 






Number 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (Z) 


Funds ($) 


b 

FUNDING CATEGORY 










1 7 
1 / 


ji . :> 


24 ,25U 


Contract 


10 


30. 3 


1,644,108 


Competitive 


1 


3.0 


259,403 


8-A Minority 








Sole Source 


8 


2A.2 


J ,384,705 


Grant 


6 


18.2 


1,228,579 


Competitive 


A 


12.1 


1,028,579 


non'^uompeL 1 1 ive 


1 


.) . 0 


200,000 


Intramural 








K 

TYPE OF RESEARCH 








Bas ic 


/ 


. 2 


1 ,008,8/2 


Applied Research 


D 
O 


24 . 2 


1,191 ,453 


Evaluation 


8 


24.2 


478,610 


Research Dissemination 


2 


6.1 


57,867 


Research on Policy 


8 


24.2 


160,135 


METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitu-^TTial 


3 


15.2 


1,243,325 


Pre-T<-ii:z, Post-Test 


10 


30.3 


1,454,101 


Case Sij iy 


1 


3.0 


0 


Multidisclplinary 








Observational Techniques 


2 


6.1 


0 


Interview Techniques 


11 


33.3 


1,471,466 


Use of Questionnaires 


7 


21.2 


475,365 


Survey Techniques 


7 


21.2 


1,104,241 



Each agency has a varying number of projects which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projer^s within this particular 
agency in each category. 



E^ch project was placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, within these two, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred. 

The descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive. A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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DOL 

RESEARCH FOCI 



• Funding: $3 million 

• Number of Projects: 33 







Perc^'-^^-^ge of 






Number 


Adf e; enco 


Amount 




of 


Projt its Within 


of 1 


Primary l-ocus 


Projects (N) 


The A. ".y (Z) 


Funds ($) 


Developmental 


1 


3.0 


0 


Physical Development 


— 




— 


Cognitive Development 








Sociocmotional Development 


1 


3.0 


0 


V^mi 1 V 
r aUi.^ Y 


1 


3.0 


0 


Nelghborh<x>d 


— — 


— 




Broader Socicil Environments 


10 


30. 3 


1,156,757 


ptudy or Kesearcri netnoas 


X 






Health/Welfare Services 


7 


21.2 


1,453,356 


tducational Institutions 








Secondary School 


1 


3.0 


10,000 


Post-Secondary School 


4 


12.1 


215,962 


Vocational/Technical Schools 


3 


9.1 


0 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 








Breakdovm of Largest Primary Focus 








Category: Educational Institu- 








tions 








Educational Curriculum 


14 


42.4 


328,263 


Teaching Techniques 


11 


33.3 


300,0/0 


Treatment or Procedures 


12 


36.4 


1,670,063 


Materials or Equipment 


4 


12.1 


55,617 


1 Oth:;r Program Policy 


1 


3.0 


2,500 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
of the major categories* Vhen an educational or oevelopmental project could 
al.so be placed within a subcatejrory , it was duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these two areas may not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. However, the sum of these larger categories should approximate one 
hundred percent of all tlie activity on adolescence within each agency. 
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Fiscal Year '75 

Slightly more tlian half of DOl/ s projects were funded as agreements, 
appi\.ximately 30 percent were contracts and 18 percent grants. Applied, 
evaluatior. and poli :y research categories each .accounted for 24 percent 
of the total. Basic ^research comprised 21 percent; research support six 
pt»rcent. The most often mentioned methodologies were: Interview tech- 
niques, pre-- and post^-test design^ questionnaires and sur\eys. The largest 
primary focus category, educational institutions, shewed an educational 
curriculum component in 42 percent of DOL's projects. Teaching techniques 
and treatments or procedures were also factors: under consideration. 

Plans For Fiscal Year W6 

Research emanating from the Department of Labor will always reflect 
the problems of adolescents which affect or are affected by the macro-- 
eco.iomy. Con.enuently low activity will continue on questions of phys- 
ical handicaps, tiie autistic, the schizophrenic, the retarded, the learn- 
ing disabled and prol>leras involving cognitive, soc ioerrot ional development 
and fan.ily interaction, A modicum of research will deal with delinquency^ 
;Kchool drop-outs and questions of b i 1 ingual i ty • Although moderate volume 
will continue over questions of drug users, high attention will continue 
to focus upon the poor, the migrant and those who live in in^ '.r city 
ghettos. iiigh attention will also surround the new suggestions of voucher 
plaiis, work experience, vocational/^echnical education and on-the-job skill 
de velopment. Methodological emphasis will continue to focus upon survey 
aaalyais. longitudinal techniques and program evaluation methods. 
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ACTION 

t FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research; $.01 ($12,400) 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY '75: 2 

Mission 

The Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 authorizes the director of 
ACTION to establish the National Student Volunteer Program (NSVP) , the 
Program for Local Service IPLS) , the University Year for Action (UYA) , the 
Volunteers in Service to Amsrica (VISTA), and the Youth Challenge Program 
(YCP). Each of these programs deals with, involves, or directly affects 
adolescents. In addition, under Title IV, Section 416, the effectiveness 
and impact of these programs are to be carefully evaluated, as long as the 
evaluation cost does not exceed one percent of the agency's appropriated 
funds. It is in this context that the projects of ACTION fall within 
th3 pairview of the Interagency Panel for Research and Developsrent on 
Adolescence. 

Fiscal Year ^15 

action's two projects (one contract, one grant) are ex-^aluations of 
their prograns. "The research deals with the attitudinai and occupational 
impact on volunteers as well as the benefits accruing to the sponsoring 
agencies. The data will be collected using both interview and questionnaire 
techniques. 

Plans for Fiscal Year ' 76 

ACTION programs will continue to l^y their higbe^^t emphasis upon the 
innovative educational experience derived fro-ni voluntary service by students. 
Ez:??hasis will be laid upon prograiis of voucher plans for community service 
and service experience for career education. ACTION development programs 
affect a broad range of target groups: the poor or "disadvantaged," and 
those who either live cn Indian reservations^ or are nigratory, 
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ACTION 

PROJECT C rj^JlAC TERISTIC:. . FY ^ 75 



• Funding: ^^.01 r.iLiiic; ($12.;0C) 

• Number of Projects: 2 







Percentage^ of 






N'imher 


Adolescence 


Amount 




of 


Projects Within 


of 




Projects (N) 


The Agency (X) 


Funds ($) 










Agreement 










1 


50.0 


0 


Competitive 


1 


50.0 


0 


8-A Minority 


— 







Sole Source 


— 


— 


— 


Grant 


I 


50.0 


12,400 


Competitive 


1 


50.0 


12,400 


V w w u* ^ k ^ W ^ * ^ 








Intrai2ural 








b 

TYPE OF RESEARCH. 








Basic 








Applied Research 








Evaluation 




100.0 


12,400 


Research Dissemii^ation 








Research on Policy 


IZ 






METHODOLOGIES^ 








Longitudinal 








Pre-Test, Post-Test 








Case Study 








Multidiscinlinarv 








Observational Techniques 








Interviev Techniques 




100.0 


12,400 


Use of Questionnaires 




50.0 


C 


1 Survey Techniques 









Each agency has a varying nunber of project? which affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion of adolescence projects vithin this particular 
agency in each category. 



Each project vps placed in one funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, vit\in these tvo, each subcategory is mutually exclusive of 
each other subcategory; the sum of the percentages therefore approximates 
one hundred. 

descriptive characteristics are not mutually exclusive, A project 
proposal may have mentioned the intention to use one, more than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures should not approxi- 
mate one hundred. 
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ACTION 
RESEARCH FOCI 



t Funding: $.01 million ($12,400) 
• Number of Projects: 2 



t 

f 

i 
f 

S n • ^ 

i A. A. X Uiwl y V W V, ULO 


Number 
of 

Projects (N) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
The Agency (Z) 


Amount 
of 

Funds ($) 


f ' 

Dev e lo pmen ta 1 


1 


— 


— 


Physical Development 
Cognitive Development 
Socioemotional Development 








Family 






— 


Neighborhood 








Broader Social Environments 






— 










Health/Welfare Services 








j Educational Institutions 




100.0 


12,400 


1 Secondary School 

1 Post-Secondary School 

1 Vocational /Technical Schools 




100.0 


12,400 


I Juvenile Justice Institutions 








1 Breakdovm cf Largest Primary Fociia 
Category: Educational Institu-- ^ 
ticns i 




1 




Educational Curriculum • 
Teaching Techniques 

) 




30.0 1 

100.0 j 

t 

\ 


12,400 
12,400 



ERIC 



Each proposal was described as focusing primarily upon one (and only one) 
cf the najor categories. Vhen an educatiooal or Jevelopciental project could 
also be placed T^^ithin a subcateftcry. It vas duly noted; thus the sum of the 
subcategories in these tvo areas nay not be the equivalent of the larger 
focus. Hovever, the sur. of these larger categories should approxiiiate one 
hundred percent of all the activity on adolescence vithin each agency. 
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OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
NAT lOXU INSTI TUTE FOR JUV^ENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PR E VENTION 

• FY '75 Funding of Adolescence Research: $3.4 million 

• Number of Adolescence Research Projects Sponsored in FY *75: 15 

Mission 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pravention Act of 1974 (JJDP Act) 
created a new Federal program to cor bat delinquency, and responsibility 
for administering the Act vas delegated to the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) . The Act created the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and, vithin that Office, the National Institute 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention^ This Institute is nov 
zhe center in LEAA for all juvenile-related research. It has assuraed the 
responsibilities for juvenile research previously sponsored under the 
National Institute fcr Lav Enforce:nent and Criminal Justice (LEAA's research 
am) as veil as the nev functions aandated under the Act. Thus the 
Juvenile Justice Institute presently supports research through funds pro- 
vided by the JJD? Act and the Omibus Crime Control and Safe Streets A.ct 
of 1968, as amended. 

Functions . The National Institute for Juvenile Jii.^-^ice has five majcr 
functions: (1) to conduct, encourage, and coordinate research relatirig 
tc any aspect of juvenile delinquency; (2) to conduct, encourage, and 
coordinate evaluation relating to any aspect of juvenile delinquency; (3) 
tc collect, prepare, and disserninate useful data regarding the treatment 
and ccntrol of ""uvenile offenders; (4) to provide training for personnel 
ccnnected vith the treatment and control of juvenll'^ delinquency; and 
\5) to develop standards for the adizinistraticn of juvenile justice at the 
Federal, state, and local levels. 

The Institute's research and evaluaticn efforts ai^ coordinated sii'h 
and support the discretionary prograr. . of the C-ffice of Juvenile Justice. 
Sczie cf the major programs include the folloving: the deinstitutionalization 
of sna'^us offenders (juveniles who have corziitted acts that would not "be 
crictinal for adults); diversion of offenders iron the juvenile justice 
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LEAA 



PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS: FY '75 



• Funding: $3.4 million 

• Number of Projects: 15 



1 


numoer 
of 

Projects (N) 

— ^ ' 


Percentage* of 
Adolescence 

Projects Within 
The ARencv (Z) 


AuMXint 

OX 

Funds 


FITNDING CATEGORY^ 










Agreement 


1 


V 


7 


9,738 


Contract 


1 


5 


, 7 


8,052 


ConiDe tit i 








— - 










— 




1 


5 


• 7 


8,052 


Grant 




86 


, / 


3,355,085 


Coopetitive 


13 


S6 


» 7 


J ,3jD ,0oj 


Koa-Ccanpe t i t ive 










Intraimiral 










TYPE OF RESEARCH^ 










Basic 


1 


6, 


► 7 


338,342 . 


Applied Research 


S 


53 


. 3 


946,248 


Evaluation 








— 


Research Disseaination 


— — 








Research on Policy 






; 
1 


2,Q6S,2S5 


METHODOLOGIES^ j 










Longitudinal i 
Pre-Test^ Pcsc--Test ■ 
Case Study 




30. 




154,762 
313,333 


Mtiltidisciplinary 










Observational Teclsiiques j 

Interview Techniques 

Use of Questionnaire:s j 




6. 

33 . 
30. 


3 

0 


1,141,057 
1,57-: --^^ j 


' Survey Techniques | 




33 . 


3 


1,106, 72^* !! 



a_ 

t^cfc agencT nas a varying nuinber of projects vhich affect adolescence. 
This figure is the proportion cf adolescence projects within this particular 
agmcy in each category* 



h^ 

"'Each project vas placed in or.e funding category and in one research 
category. Thus, vithin these tvo, each subcategory is cucually exclusive cf 
each ether suhcategcry; the sur of the percentages therefore approxizates 
one hundred. 

^The descriptive characteristics are not rrutiially exclusive. A project 
proposal aay have nenticned the intention to use one, sore than one, or none 
of these methodological categories; the proportion figures sho;ild not approxi- 
^ce one hundred. 
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LIL\A 
RESEAR CH FOCI 



• Funding: S3 million 

• Kuaber of Projects: 15 





Number 
of 

rrojects tN) 


Percentage of 
Adolescence 
Projects Within 
Tne Agenc y 


] 

Amount 
of 

runuS V.V 


Developmental 









Physical Developncnt 

Cognitive Developsient 

So c i oe mo t i onal De ve lo pmen t 




1 




Family 








Neighborhood 

Broader Social Environments 


1 


\ 

' 6.7 

T 


358,342 


Study of Research Methods 




I 




Real th/Wel fare Services 




\ 
f 


■ 


Educational Institutions 








Secondary School 
Fost^Secondary School 
Vocational /Technical Schools 




» 
i 

i 
I 


i 
1 

i 


Juvenile Justice Institutions 


14 j 9". 3 

i 


\ r:.; 


Breakdovn of Largest Prir^^ry Fc<:us 
Category: Juvenile Justice 
Institutions 


! 

\ 


t 

I 

1 

8 


I 

1 


Delinquency Services 
Lav Enforcer>ent 

j 


I - 

I 6 


1 63. J 
i 

1 


I 1,950, b33 



Each prcpos^al ^^as ce^^cribed as Iccusi: ^t; primarily \xp:m one (and only one) 
of the major categc..les. -Tner ^.i =idw<c-Xio- -il or develcpsental project could 
also placed vit^in a sub-rate^cry, it tr-^s duly nrted; thus Che sxjm cf the 
subcategories in the.-i3 tvo i~i*€as r^ay not l-^. the equivalent of ihe larger 
focus. Hoveve'^, the sua of t^h^*. - Irrger categories shc^ald approximate one 
hundred percent of <5il the activity adolescence vithin each c-.^ency- 
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system; reduction of serious critne committed by juveniles; and juvenile 
delinquency prevention. Presently efforts are being undertaken for a 
national assessment of juvenile corrections, a study of long-range trends 
that will effect juvenile justice prograsming, and evaluation of th^ 
coia3iunity--based programs developed in Massachusetts after that State closed 
its training schools in 1972. 

F iscal Year '75 

Competitive grants were, the raosr common type of funding award. >i'-. i: 
of LEAA*s projects were either applied or policy research, nost frequently 
usin^i the techniques of interviews and surveys. Almost -vll of the 
projects ''ocused on juvenile justice institutions; 60 percent classified 
as deli.. 3n^y cervices and 40 percent con^'v-rned with lav enforcement 
institutiour 

Pla:^ r Fiscai V^n • '76 



In tb.'-y future, L.EJ:.-^ inrend^ to enrhasise the fi-?llow:ng: the d». .-^ilcp- 
mer.t zz a number of a^^ses^^xent centers around ti^e country foc*jsing czi 
differing aspects of j:u\*eni-:.e delirquency cr Juvenile justice; a long- 
ter=: longitiadinal ccnort studv desii,r.-3d tc scr;: cut zhx.- contrib-/v i tus 
made by various factors l.^ the develcpxer: of delinquent career^; .-i-'d the 
creation of :in EvaJuatic'-i Clearinghouse to assist stare and local govern- 
ments and private agencies, Of prirx^ry :.nterest at LEM in Fi '76 
be the fa-iily influences or- the adolesce: t, the neighborhocc ^nd loCc*. environ- 
■^^ntc.l influ£^nces or. thv adolescent and ':pecial school prograiis to conbat 
^^.uinquency. LLAJi. v-ill maintain l.-w le'-^^s cf invclver^ent in r-e issues 
ot the rhy.sically handicapped, the learning iisahl- i, the acadeutically 

users, abu5£;c cr r.eclected acclescents and 
lterr.ati\*es , psychotherapy ar.d psychclcgic^l 
lit^r^-te : ^v^ls cf attention. Research e:i 
c::,_v:nt a: LZA*.. yaintair.fng a hrcac tersrective, 
I l:s t e a^^ u r in c t e t hn i t u es , but ^ p e c i a 1 
respect tc selt -ccncep t ^ird Icc^ls c f ccr.trcl 



slow, schtol drrp— out? , tr*:j:: 

cc uT.s o 1 i r. ^ will all r e c e i ve r: 
Ttetho-io lo cy urlll be- a ~i:j>?r c 
L£.-Jv will Cv-ntlrur tc use var 
attention ;^lll tantinue vith 
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APPENDIX A 



LEVELS OF AGENCY INTEREST FOR ADOLESCENCE 
RESEARCH AND Mr?ELOPMENT EN FY '75 
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agenx:y plans for adolescemce research 
and development in fy '76 



Specific Interests 
by General Area 


Level of Agency Interest 


FY '76 


HIGH 


! MEDIUM 


LOU 


TARGET POPULATION CaVRACTE:-:lSTICS 








Physically Handicapped 


c 'A A c CDC ur^uc 




BSS,D0L,N1E, 
OIE,LEAA 


. ''ally Handicapped 




NINCDS , 

Rlght-to- 

Read 


NICHD 


V lallv HAHi:^ i r p nnp^i^ 








Neurologically 


KICHP 




NINCDS 


- rt lK);^>ec tc a i i y 






NICHD 


Speech 




MLhX) , oCHS , 

Rignt-to- 
Read 




Eznctionaily Handicapped 




SRS,OCE 


5SS,&DAE, 
OIE,DOL 


Schizophrenic 




BEE 


NIDA 


Autistic 




BEE 


NICHD, 
NINCDS 


Delinquer.t 




N i.vA , UCD , 


1 

OYD,LIAA 1 

I 


Enctional .Aspects rf 
Drug Abuse 


NIDA 


NIAAA 1 




Intellectuiilly -•ar:dicapr'£:i 


-"• ^ — ■» -TJV^I^^ i 

i 


■ ' i 

\ 

i 




i 

1 


NICHD, 3:C:::S \ 

t 

t 


DOI.OCD 


NIE.OIE, 

NINCTiS 


\ 

! 
i 
i 


Read ^ Nil, 
NICHD, SCHS 

1 

1 


OIE,LH.".^., 
NINCDS 1 

j 

f 

1 
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AGENCY PLAiNS FOR ADOLESCENCE RESEARCH 
AND DEVEI-OmENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINUED) 



Specific Interests 
by General Area 



TARGET POPUL.\TION CHARACTERIST7CS 



IntellectLially Handicapped (Continued) 
AcadeTiically Slow 

School Dror^-outs 



Level of Agency Interest FY*76 



OIE 



BSS,Right~to- 
Read, OIE, NIE 
DDL 



Eiiinzua]. 



NIE,BSS,RighTj OCD,D0L 
to-Read, OIE, 
0?5E 



rug Users 



Heroin 
Marijuana 

j 

I Alcohol 

i 

1 Multiple Drug Use 

I Related to Precnancv Outocr^'*.-? 

i_ ' 

j Ab-jLsec or Neclected Adolescents 



BSS 

! NIDA 
■ NIDA 
NIAAA 

NIDA,MAAA 



: Accrescent 



0CD,!;IDJ 



^•Tt:Im:^^ 



D0L,NIE, 
NICHD, Right 
to-Read, OCC 

OCD,NICHD 



OIE,::OL 



OYD, 
LEAA 



OYD,USDA 



OYD, 

NICHD, 

USDA 



OYD,BOAE, 



NLDA, 
USDA 



MCHD, 

SIAJLA,OII^ 

ESS 



0YD,rS3A, 
BEH.LEAA 



SRS, NIAAA 



MDA,FC>:5 



OCD,:;iCED, 
5DA_E, SxS 



NT'DA^KICED 



OYr,rsrA, 



i Deniocranhic Characteristics 



Black Pcrxilaticn 



NIAAA, OCE 
BSS, NIE, DDL, \ 
USDA 



OCO.BCHS 
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ACEKCY PLANS FOR ADOLESCENCE RESEARCH 
AND DF.VELOPMENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINTED) 



Specific Interests 
by General Area 


Level of Agency Inter^^st 


FY 


HIGH 


MEDIUM 


LOW 


TARGET POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 








DeDographic Charac terist ics 
(Cont inued) 








Vnite Populat i.^n 


BSS,DOL,USDA, 
NIE 


0CD,B0AE, 
BCHS, NIAAA ^ 
OCE 




Fuerto-Rican 


5SS,NIE,0CE, 
DOL,USDA 


OCD,NIAA, 
BCHS 




Mexican .-jnerican 

f 


BSS,NIE,OCE, 

DOL,USDA, 

NIAAA 


; OCD,ECHS 

I 

i 




Or ient al-Arie r i can 


^lAAA 


ESS,NIE,D0I 

OCD,rSDA, 

BCHS 




Na t i ve --Arse r i c an 


oce,us:da,oie, 
ddl, niaaa 


NIE,DCD, 

BCHS 




Poor or '*L' is advantaged'' 

i 

! 


OC£,BSS,0?BE, 
NIE,OCD,DOL,» 
USDA, ACTION, 
BCHS 


SRS 




Middle-Class 

1 


NIE 


r5:)A,5CKS, 
OCD,0IE,OC5 


BS5,D0L 


i 

j 


5SS 


NIE,OCD, 

BCHS ^ 


DOL,rSDA 


! 


D01,NIE,0CI 


USDA,BSS, j 
OCD ^ BCHS J 


i 


i 
\ 


USDA,B.CHS, I 
OCE 


- - ^ - ■ *— 




NIAAA: NIE, 1 


OCE 1 


OIE 

i 


Indian F.eservatirn 
• 1 


1 

DDL, ACTION, \ 
0 IE, NIAAA i 


CCD, NTE, t 
rsr*A,BCHS \ 
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AGENCY PLAKS FOR ADOLESCENCE PESEARCH 
AND DrCELOPMENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINUED) 



Sp^^clf ic Interests 
by Gener.il Area 


Level of Agency Interest 


FY '76 


HIGH 


MEIUra 


LOW 


TARGiTT POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 








Demographic Characteristics 
(Continued) 








Mleratory Population 


bss,.v::tion, 

DOL 


KIE.OCD, 

USDA,OFBE, 

BCHS 


OIE 


Populaticn Outside the L',S. 




CCD 


OYD.NIE, 
NICHD.L'SDA 


j Rural-Non- reservation 


OCE,NI£,BlHS 


OIE,OCD 




1 Sl EJECT FOCUS 

» ... , , , 








f 

! 

• £:T^ i" i_ Vt* T)^ VP ' r> r 
i 

i 

i 


3SS,NIE, 0C£ 


BEH,NIDA, 

X* T ^ A K 

N lAAA. 


OPBE,USDA, 
LEAAA 


i 


OIZ,NIZ, 
NICHD, Right- 
---Read 


CCD, D?E£ 
OCE, BEE 




t 


NIE,NICPZ?, 

jIE 


CCD 




i 
5 

; " -:ept icr At tenticn 


Pviuht -to- ; 
?eai,SIE 






? £ c i s i -^^ r— nak i n 

— . . 




i 

\ICHD,50AeJ 

o:z ; 


CYD^XIE 


- 




V"?"~v • >*T * ► i. I 
r 

; 


01-3, C?EE, . 
DOL, ESS, 
NIE^LEAJi. 






01E,NICHD { 


NIE 

I 


- ^ ' - - i 

6 






1 

VSrA.N'IE ! 

i 

! 
1 
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AGENCY PLANS FOR ADOLESCENCE RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINUED) 











Specific Interests 
by General Area 


Level of Agency Interest 


FY ^76 


HIGH 




LOW 


srBJECT ^o^rs 

, — . — . . _ . , 








Socioemotional DevelcpTnont (Cent inued) 








j Attitudes 


USnA,NIE, 
Right-to- 
Read 


OPBE, NICHD, 

OCD,OiE, 

BOAE 


DDL 


j Sehavior 


NIMH,NTCHD 


BOAE.OCD, 


DOL,UF-^A 


1 
I 




OIE 




Physical DeveleprHsnt 




NIDA^BEH, 
M.^AA 




i:>ody Grovth 


NICHD 


BSS,OCD, 
BCHS 


USDA,OIE, 
NINCDS 


• • ^ ^ ^ ^ G -X. ^ I? ^ ^ 


• 




i 


1 * c: i i.^- tr^ X J. o t- *a ^ »^ 




>* *- ■ 


j 




1 

: 


!:INCDS , 
BCHS 


j 


Nutrition, Kncwleige and 




i> wHi; • - SDA 


j 


Attitudes 






1 

J 


j 

■ Thtf Fa:iily Influencei: Cti The 


-C 




^ - " ' i 


1 






t 


: Fa^il. Structure 

\ ■ 






1 




i 




ME } 
1 


Farenrir.i-; Skills 

■ 

i 


j 

i 


- > — » 1 ^ *" , 

3 THS '' 


i 



^ ^ 
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agi:ncy plans for adolescence research 
and development in fy '76 
(continued) 



Specific Interests 
bv General Area 


Level of Agency Interest 


- 

FY '76 


HIGH 






SUBJECT FOCUS 








4 

The Neighborhood/Local Environnental 
Influence On Tne. Adolescent 




1 




Srcial /Cultural Environnent 


NIMH, CCD, 
NICHD,OIE 


rSDA,NIA.VA 


NIE,DOL 


j Deve lopnen:: 


O I J , M h 






i 

■ Availability S Utiliration 

; of Health Ser-rices 

i 

I 


CDC 




DOL.USDA 


j inil^^>nces Of Xass Media 'TV Ot. 
The Ad'.:*losce" t 

_ 




NICHD.OIF 


NIDA.NIE, 
OCn,USDA, 

VT A * • 


Special E-iucati.-n 




s?:5 




1 ?v£:-*:edial -.r-adir.g 


E ?S, Right- 
tc-Kead.OIE 


NIE.DOL 


OVD.NICHD 
0?3£ 




01-: 

' — - 1 


-;"r:.T 


NIE^NICrtD. • 
NINCDS ' 


1 Ir^TLCvarive Ed'icatior. (Within Sch.»cl5) 
1 




^ ^ . j 

C?3E 


OYD 


! 

I Vcucher Plans 
1 




V- 


3S5,B0AE 






OIE 


3SS 


i 
I 


BSS,CF5E, 
EEr:,NlE 






Equipr^ent Ir^rjcvaticns 








Special Scbc-cl Trcgrar^s 








Fcr Deli-ncuercv 
* -J 






0?FE 
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AGENCY PLANS FOR ADOLESCENCE RF-SEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINUED) 



Specific Interests 
jy General Area 


Level of Agency Interest 


FY ne 




MEDIUM 


LOU 


oUoJLCl rOCUb 








! 

I Iimovative Education (Continued) 








j For School Health 




BCUS 




1 

For Drug Education 


XTlr»A MT\AA 
UlUA t IM LtUUK 






Contract Teaching 




OIL 




Developmental Continuity 




CCD 




Service Learning Plans 


ACTION 


OCE 




Alternatives to Schools 


NlE 


NIDA.LEAA 


OYD 


Work Experience (Job Skills 
Secondary) 


NIE.OfK 


USDA,OPBE 


OIE 


Voluntary Service By Students 


AC 1 lUN , BOAh 
OCE 


OCD , DOL 


NIE,USDA, 
OIE 


Age -Balanced Ins ti tut ions 






NIE,OCD 


Schools '^Without Walls" 


BOAE,OCE 


NIE,OCD 




Career Education 


NIE, ACTION, 
NIDA.OCE 


OPBE 


OYD, LEAA 


In School Vocational/ 
Technical Education 


BEH,BOAE,NIE, 
DOL,USDA,OCE 


OIE.OPBE 


NICHD 


On The Job Skill Development 


BEH, BOAE.DOL, 
NIE,Ri{^ht-to- 
Read, oCE 


IISDA.OTE, 
OPBE 




Career Orientation and Guidance 


OPBE 






Psychotherapy And Psychological 
Counseling 


NIDA.NIAAA 


LEAA 


NIE, NICHD, 
OIE 


-uidance 


BOAE 


BSS 


NIE 
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AGENCY PLANS FOR ADOLESCENCE RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINUED) 



Specific Interests 


Lev'^1 of Agency Interest 


FY '76 


by General Area 


HIGH 


MEDIUM 


LOW 


SUBJECT FOCUS 








Psychotherapy Anci Psychological 
Counseling (Continued) 








Counseling Of Youth And Families 
Of Runaways 


OYD 






Birth Control/Abortion 


NICHD 


SRS,BCHS 


OIF 


Cent racept ion 






OYD 


Research On Research !Iethodology 








Developnient of Tests and 
Measures 


OYD, NT AAA, 
N iMH , Klght- 
to-Read, NIDA 


NIE.USDA, 
DCjL , LhAA 


BEH, NICHD 

B( <^ : 


ProjL;ram Fvaluatlon Methods 


Nlh.NIDA, 
OPBL,NI;^H, 
K igiit - to- 
:Uiad,BCUS, 
DOL,0CD,0CK, 


SRS 


:;ichj 


Ob .s 0 r \M t i o na 1 Method s 


MMH,Nl/v.U 


DOL,ijFlI, 
N IE, CCD 


NICIU),USUA, 
LFAA 


Research i)esigns 


NJMI1,1>F.P ,NIK, 

Li:/\A 


DOL, CCD, 
SRS, USD A 


NICHD 


S 1.1 r V . y A a 1 y s i s Me t h o d s 


OYD, N I DA, 


ocd,l;kh, 

NIi:,DOL 


NIMH,USDA, 
NICHD 


Statistical Techniques 


OYn,NIMll,NlF. 
LFAA 


ocn,SRS, 

DOL,BEH 


NICHD, IISDA 


Methodplogies Of Longitudinal 
Research 


nOL,NIA.U, 
NIF,LrJL\ 


OCn,NlM]l, 
NlC;h-),USDA 


BEH 


Methods To Improve Comparability 


OYD,OCL),NInA. 
LEA/. 


USDA,NIMH, 
SRS,BlH 


NIF,NIChD, 
DOL 
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AGENCY PLANS FOR ADOLESCENCE RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN FY '76 
(CONTINUED) 



Specific Interests 
by General Area 


Level of Agency Interest 


FY '76 


ITTGH 




LOW ■ 1 


SUBJECT FOCUS 








I\esearch on Research Methodolo^v 
v'Cont inued) 












OCD,DOL 


Nib , NiLllD , 

USDA 


iiiLerview iecnnicjut?s 




OCD,NIMH, 
DOL,BEH, 

T U A A 


Nib , UbDA, 
NICHD 


Questionnaire Methods 




OCD.HIMH, 
BEH^DOL, 
UMJA , LhAA 


NIE^NICHD 


APPROACH FS AND TFCHNTDIM- S TO RF 
UTILIZED 









Intc'lllKencc Tcs lb- 


NIi;,HEIi 


NIClu^oc^ 


BSS.NIMH, 

OPBE,BOAE, 

DOL,NINCDS 


Ac ad em ic Achlevfiiu'nt 


BEH,OCE 


NICHI) , UOL 
OCD,LFAA 


BOAE»OYO, 
NIMH, USDA, 
NINCDS 


Self Concept /Locus v)f control 
Measures 


LrJ\A 


N I b , N I U A » 
OCD,OPBE» 
DGL,NIAAA, 

OCE 


BOAE»OYD, 
BEH,USDA, 
BSS,Ni:fIi, 
NICHD 


Observat ion Toclu. .qiies 


NIMH 


BOAE,OPRE, 
NICHD, BEH, 
NIE,OCD, 
NINCDS^OCE 


DOL,BSS, 
USDA,LFJVA 


Interview Techniques 


NIMH,0PBE, 
NIDA 


30AE,0CD, 

NIE,DOL, 

LE/U 


HFH, NICHD, 
USDA 


Survey Analvsis 


OYI),NIDA, 

NIAA/\,DOL, 

NIMU,OPBE 


DOAE,OCD, 

Ni;.,NICHI), 

USDA 


BFH 
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AGLNCY PLANS FOR ADOLHSCENCE RKSEARCII 
AND DLVLLOPMENT IN FY '76 

(CONTINUEO) 



Specific Interests 



APPKOACHKS AND TKCHNIQUKS TO UK 
UTILIZED (Continued) 



Ques t io nnaires 

Loii^;it udinal Techniques 
liis'^orical Linphasis 
S oc i c> 1 e g i c . i 1 ' Km ph a s i s 
P s y c I lo io g i c a 1 Knip !i h i s 
Pol it ica.1 Emp'nasia 
Biological fcphas is 

Anthropol ogical Emphasis 

Secondary Analysis of Data 
Operations Systems Analysis 



Level of Agency Interest FY '76 



MMH,OPBE 
NIAAA 



NIi:>A,DOL, 

OPllJ-:,rSDA, 

NIAAi\,LE\A 

NIDA 



NIMH,IJSUA, 
NIDA, NIAAA, 
NICHD 

NIMH,OPBE, 
NICHn,NIDA. 
NIAAA, NIE 



nida,nin(:ds, 

NICHD 



OYD,LFA.^ 
LEAA 



BOAE,OCD, 
BEH,D0L, 

us:ja,nie, 

OCE,LEAA 

BOAE,OCD. 
NIE, NICHD 



NIF,C)Cn, 
lAAA 



NIE,OPBE, 

JCD,DOL, 

LFAA. 

OCD,lISnA, 
DOL,LEAA 



NIE,OCD, 
LEAA 



li:a.\ 



NICHP 



OCI), NICHD, 
NIE,LE/\A 



0CD,N1E 
SRS 



BSS,NTMH, 

NINCnS 

BEH 

BOAE,BSS, 

NTCHD,BEH, 

OPBE,i:SDA 

BOAE,BSS, 
BEH 



BOAE,BSS, 
BEH 



BSS,OPBE, 

USDA,NIMH, 

BOAE, NICHD 
BEH 

BSS,BOAE, 
NIE, NIMH, 
BEH,OCD, 
USDA 

BSS,OPBE, 
BF.H,USDA, 
NIMH, BOAE 

NIAAA, ASPE 

NIAAA 
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APPENDIX B 



GUIDELINKS ^ND PROCEDURES 
FOR USE OF INTERAGENCY PANEL INFORM\TION SYSTEM 



18.) 



GUIDELINES r'^TO PROCEDURES 
FOR USE OF INTERAGENCY PANEL INFORMATION SYSTEM 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Developr.ent in 19/ i 
established a computerized data system in ord^^r to facilitate the sharing of 
information and to encourage the coordination of planning among the :j>embcr 
agencies . Prior to the establishment of this da ♦'.a system, no organization 
collected and dis5-emlnated informatior. about ongoing research from ill of t'e 
Panel nember agencirs. In 1973 the Rarly Childhood Panel was joinrd by the 
Interagency Panel for Research and Development on Adolescence and a jolnr data 
bank vas formed. The data bank, now in Its fifth year of existence, incorpo- 
rates a uniqut aad ever expanding data file about early childhood and 
adolescence research grants and contracts f?jnded by member agencies* 

Since 1971, t ie Social Research Group staff has annually developed a mo. .? 
c^^mpr.^hensivc* book of descriptors with corresponding codes and coding instruc- 
rions- This book is used to classify ^?ach project according to a given set of 
qualifying characteristics. In the early years of tl^e Panel, agency representa- 
tives clissi'led their own agency projects and that information became the 
basis of the computerized data bank. Today, however, the collection, cod ;^ 
and comp .terlzing effort lias grown considerably. The Panel staff now collects 
and : ies the projects from a growing number of member agencies. The com- 
puteri ed data syst^n contains over 3,500 projects on ^arly childhood and 
adulesce'Tce classified by 650 descriptors and 229 test -des as compared wl 
a 1971 datu ^ank of 7'^0 projects classified by 150 descriptors. This expanded 
collection and ""lass'.f icat ion etfort allows for more comprehensive, yet 
detailed, research ::nalyses. 

Data System Operation 

Projects are characterised by a set of four digit codes which correspond 
to a et of descriptors. The coding system is broad enough in scope to in- 
clude detailed information abouL a project's funding and duration, sample 
characteristics, instrumentation, purpose, methodology and data collection 
techniques, and areas of research focus. 

o 
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Each projt^ct wirhin i\e data syster is assigned a five digit computer 
identification ntx^aber , '^.*ie first two digits represent the agency code 
number and the lasi three digits identify the particular project in the 
agency. The da:a l^ase for adolescence research is drawn frura tiu? 
following agencies: 

01 Bureau oi Community Health Services (BCHS) 

02 NatJ.cail Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 

03 Nkitioiicl Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) 

04 OE — Ajvslst mt Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
03 Offi'.e of Child Development (OCD) 

06 :(r.'h:ibilit :'tion Services Administration (RSA) 

07 Socirti ano Rehabilitation Service (SRS) 

08 r.E--Burea') of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 

09 OE- -Division of Poll ow-Through 

\5 N<Jtionai Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders 
ar.d Stroke (NINCDS) 

16 :Mvision of Plans and Supplementary Centers — Title III 

17 DE- - ight to Read 

23 OF— Office of Bilingual Educat ion— Ti tie VII 

?4 United States Department of agriculture (USDA) 

OE--Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (B^AE) 
— Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation (OPBE) 

27 UE^-Division of Educational Technology 

20 department of Uibor (DOL) 

30 National Institute of Education (NIE) 

31 Office oi Youth Development (OYD) 

32 ACTION 

33 OE — Office of Environmental Education (CEE) 
13 National Institute of Drug Abuse (NIDA) 

OE-«Office of Indian Education (OIE) 

37 National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and Alcolwlism (NIAA^) 

38 Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (EEAA) 

39 OE--Office of Career Education (OCE) 

A' tat the projects have been coded, the numeric codes are keypunclicd, veri-- 
fied, and programmed onto a computer tape and a disk data set. 

Essentially, the data system is composed of three data files: (1) 
Literal file* This file contains the name of the funding apency, the project 
identification number and project title- (2) Numeric file . This file con- 
tains coded descriptor sets which characterize the project under study. Each 
project within the syf;te7i is defined by a separate set of clv^rajtcristics, 
all of which are drawn from the classification scheme. This file also contain 
the FY '73 funding. If no funds were e;q^ended in FY '75 or if project funding 
was not available, the prcject is marked as having received '0" funds. Since 
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continued projects maintain the same identification nuiabor from year to year, 
it is possible to obtain the previous year's funding on a given project, (3) 
Inst rtim entat ion file . This file contains a coded list of standardized 
instruments which v,ero utilised in each study, **HoTnt!made" and other uucommon 
tests and measures are codrd under a general set of descriptors, such as 
physical tost, questionnaire, interview and other itc!ms. 

These three files, although input as separate data sets, are eventually 
merged into one data system master file. In addition, the principal investi- 
gators of the projects in the data system are listed alphabetically, along 
with the identification numbers of their projects. 

Requests may be made for information retrieval from all of the above 
mentioned files. Also, a brief abstract is available for each research 
project contained in the data system. This abstract usually contains the 
purpose, objectives, methodology, and when available, the .sample character- 
istics and the instrumentation used in the study. Given the assumption that 
the information available is intended to function as a guide to direct the 
requestor toward "the principal investigator ard/or the sponsoring agency for 
further information, thv abstracts are kept as short and concise as possible. 

How to Make a Request 

A request for information about the data system projects may be made in 

writing or by teleplione (followed by a written request) to: 

Social Research Group, CW.U, 
Attn: Sharon Mangus 
2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20037 

Telephone: (202) 331-R706 

In general, the more specific t^e request the better the response to that 

request. Information requests can be more accurately answered if code numbers 

a^c included in the request. Descriptors apd corresponclng codle numbers are 

contained in the Social Research Group classification scheme (!!l/irrell, 1975), 
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A typical example of a request might be: 

Send titles, funding and absLracta of ail agencies' projects deal- 
ing with cognitive development (6040) in urban (2030; black 120J4) 
children ages 3 Co 5 (2007, 200H, 2009), in a day care setting 
C5i2()) . 

The computer program for information retrieval is flexible eiought to 
rnet'L a wide variety of needs of the requestor. Program capabilities allow 
for r. [le printing of tliese types of informacion: (I) identification nu'iiher; 
(2) project title; (3) funtiing; (4) number of qualifying projects^ ap.d 
amount of funding within and across agencies. Additional statistical 
intorr.ntion is available on request, 

?o 1 i c f jj r Iji f o r nuit ion Re leas 

'^h*.* general policy of both Panels is Lhat whatever information is in 
the data bank should be mace available to whoever laakes a request. In 
recent years an increased number of requests for information has come from 
Interested agencies and from persons outside the Federal government, and 
there lias been significantly mure d isseminat i :^n of information from 
the data system this year than in anv previous year. Because of this 
increase, requests from non^Federal government sources must be fulfilled on 
a cos t- re imbur semen t basis, N^omerous requests have been answered for 
Panel member agencies, other Federal agencies, r{)ngressi onal committees, 
universities, foundations, institutes, and individual researchers. 

In order to keep the Panel members informed of all requests that are 
received, tiie Social Research Group keeps a log of the following ii^form.!- 
tion: (1) name of requestor; (2) nature of request; (3) information 
supplied in terms of the data maintained in the Interagency Research 
Infonnation System. Staff reports on requests and responses are made to 
the Chairperson of the Panels. 
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DOCUMENTS PREPAREM FOR THE INTERAGENCY PANELS ON 
EARLY CHILDHOOD AND A'^OLESCENCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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DOCUMENTS PREPARED FOR THE INTERAGENCY PANELS* ON 
EARLY CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT* 



Section 1; 1974 --1975 



Boll, R.Q. Sjjm^yiesljLoL^t^^ on 
cqmparabiHt^ ln_resj?ajch, June 1975. ^ 

Bell, R.Q. & Hertz, T.W. Towards more comparability and generalizability 
of developmental research. Child Development , xn press. 

Boll, R.Q. & Hurt, M. , Jr. (Eds.) Procee dings of the firs t conference on 
^l9?lPiAIiLLLL^JZ,J^ (held November 4, 19/4), December 1974. 

Hrotberg, E.H. An interagency approach to improved research planning and 
utilization for Federal agencies of the USA. Courrler, February 1974 
24, 117-122. 

<''rotberp, E.H. (Chair) Panel dlscussionj C gmparahilitv and cr ^ss-r^esul t^ 

\^ly.'^il5..illJ^^^ A series of papers presented at~ 

the annual convention of the American Psychological Association, New 
Orleans, September 1974: 

Boll, R.Q. 6. Hertz, T.W. Societal change and rate of reji;earch progress. 

Hoynenan, S.P. Discussion of marker variables and marker measures: A 
sunnary of the presentations at tlie APA meetings. 

Murt, M., Jr. A progress report 0:1 developing comparability in research. 

Pearl, D. In furtherance of cumulative knowledge: Some NIMH initiatives. 

(;rotber;>, E.H. (Chair) Panel dis cussion: The Inter ag ency Panels for Early 
Childhood Research and Develo pment, and Research and Development on "^" 
Mg, lgscence . A series of papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, Chicago, April 1974: 

Bobhitt, J. R^itionale and background for the formation of Interagency 
Panels. 

Datta, L. Implications of Panel activities for the research community. 

Heynenian, S.P. Presentations by the Interagency Panels on Research and 
Development in Eai. ly Childhood and Adolescence: A summary. 

Hurt, M. , Jr. Organization andVunction of the support system for the 
Interagency Panels. 

Pearl, D. Progress report of Interagency Panel activities. 

Walker, I). Synopsis of presentations on Interagency Panels. 



*Listed documents are available from Social Research Croup, The (.eorge 
Washington University. 
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li.irroll, A.V, (:iassif ication of ^^oderally-f undej rG>s«?arcli in early cMld- 
'H)od and «^.^.9A^lf>>_t*_ncti /o^^^ t he _I_nt ora^ency Panels' information 

system, June 1975. 

Hertz, T.W. & Harrell, A.V. X^yA^jd^i ntera^Micv^c^^ overv lew 

^^PP,^ }. JpPJll\^3.^P3}^ S^S!2.yJ: » r»eccmber 1974. 

Hertz, T.W., Harrell, A.V. U Hart, M. , Jr. 

i II res ear cj^ a nd_ cl^^y_eJ_opni e_n t in the a rjeci of a d o 1 e : ^ re n ce. Paper presented 
■ it the anniu^l meeting of the ICa stern Psychologi 1 Association, Phila- 
delphia, April 1974. 

lortz, T.W. i Hertz, S.H. (Eds.) Proceed 1 njj,s of thf_ conference on family 
^yj^ ' S p t emb e r 1974. 

fleyneman, S.F. Adolescence theo^ .ind Federal cjireer edncatiort projjrans: 

•"•I'^'.^L^. ^}}^ L.'^I^J^ ^ D^SJ'^f ^ ^SJ ' (Report on the Ad o 1 s c e n c e Panel's S p e c: i a I 
Interest Croup on Work Experience, 1973-74), September 1974. 

iieynena<in, S.P. Toward jnte^r a jg^encv coord inat i op _An ov<?rview of Federal 
research a nu d ve lopmen_t_ a <^ ti yjL t i e s r e 1 a t i n to ado 1 e s<^ ence , sec ond a n- 
.^l^lill.. LPl^PJS » Decembe r 1974, 

Heyneman, $,P. & Harrell, A.V. Transition to adu 1 thojjci Subj ec ts_ ii^f re- 
search 2. :^ ^^.^ V 1 n pme n t in 1 1 're s t to t e_ F e J r a 1 go v e r nme tit with respect 
to yoith, Spring ''975. 

H'lrt, M. , Jr. An ^injilysis of the compar ah i 1 1 Cy pot en t J al and . n f onrui t i on 
on j:u:d research j'rctj ects on llie family, December 3 974. 

Hurt, M. , Jrc ^Jii.l*^ A^'*^^!...i:*_^^ 'V 1<^T^J*_J-\" ^j^*' status^of research, 

{Dh.hV Publication No. [OHD] 74-20) Washington, D.C:.: I'.S. (;overnmont 
Printing Oi f ice, 1975. 
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